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WANDERING TATTLERS 


Heteroscelus incanus 


Two downy young females, collected at the edge of a small mountain pool at the 
headwaters of the Alsek River (altitude, about 4,000 feet), British Columbia, on July 
11, 1944. The parent more closely attending the young was collected and proved to 
be the female; the male was more shy. The downies, when discovered at the edge of 
the pool, readily took to the water and swam out a short distance but soon returned 
to the shore. 


From a painting by T. M. Shortt. 
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MIGRATION AND NESTING OF FLORIDA 
BALD EAGLES 


BY CHARLES L. BROLEY 


REVIOUS to January 1939 few Bald Eagles (Haliaeetus 1. leuco- 

cephalus) had been banded in Florida. The Florida Bald Eagle was 
considered non-migratory and was regularly recorded as a permanent 
resident of the State. In 1938, Richard H. Pough, of the National 
Audubon Society, suggested that I band a few eagles as an experiment, 
and during the eight years, 1939 to April 1946, I banded 814 Bald 
Eagles along the Gulf Coast of Florida—practically all in January and 
February, a few in March. Meanwhile, I kept a year-by-year record 
of most of the nests in the banding area, which extended from Her- 
nando County south to Lee County. 


MIGRATION DaTA 


In 1939 I banded 44 eagles. To my surprise, one of the first re- 
coveries (May 8, 1939) was made at Columbiaville, New York, more 
than 1,100 miles from the place of banding. During the following years 
(up to April 1946), reports of recoveries, numbering in all 48, came in 
rapidly from 17 States and Provinces (Map 1; Tables 1 and 2). Seven 
of these birds were recovered at the nest or within a mile of the place 
of banding; but more than a third were recovered at least a thousand 
miles away; and one, more than 1,600 miles away (Kings County,. 
Prince Edward Island, June 1, 1941). 

As can be seen in Table 2, there were no recoveries north of Florida 
in the months of January, February, or March, and none in Florida be- 
tween June and October in any year—indicating that at least immature 
Florida Bald Eagles spend late summer and early fall in the north. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the Georgia recovery in November and 
the South Carolina recovery in December were birds taken while on 
their way back to the south. 

A comparison of the dates of banding with dates of recovery in 
Table 1 shows that some young eagles reach Canada within a few weeks 
of learning to fly. For example, a bird from Nest 35 was banded at 
MacDill Field Army Air Base, Tampa, on February 25, 1942. Since it 
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TABLE 1 
RECOVERIES * OF FLormpA BaLp EAcLes, 1939-AprIL 1946 
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t RECOVERED PARTICULARS BANDED (FLORIDA) 
26| FLORIDA Bradenton 16 Feb 43 | Fd.dead | Bradenton 8 Feb 43 
46 Bradenton 17 Feb 45 | Shot Bradenton 23 Mch 44 

1 near Largo 29 Mch 39 | Fd. dead Largo 28 Jan 39 
14 Palma Sola 1 Apr 42 | Fd. wounded} Bradenton 26 Jan 42 

4 Newberry 8 May 39 | Shot Largo 4 Mch 39 

3 Sumner 15 May 39 | Fd. injured | Largo 27 Feb 39 
34 Tampa 19 May 44| Fd. dead Tampa 11 Feb 44 

6 Tam 20 May 39 | Killed Gibsonton 12 Feb 39 
39 Lakeland 1 Nov 44 | Fd. dying 3 Feb 44 
23 Sarasota 26 Dec 43 | Shot Sarasota 2 Feb 42 
31] GEORGIA Statesboro 20 Apr 44 | Shot Ruskin 29 Jar 44 
40) Moniac 26 Apr 45 | Shot ipeka 23 Fet 45 

9 Swainsboro 22 May 40 | Fd. dead Crystal Beach 22 Fek 40 
15 Hilltonia 7 May 41 | Shot Placida 18 Feb 41 
41 Alma 1 Jne 44 | Captured Placida 15 Feb 44 
20 Rentz 26 Nov 42 | Shot Gibsonton 6 Feb 42 
44} MISSISSIPPI Meridian 21 Jly 45 ? Fort Myers 13 Feb 45 
38) S. CAROLINA White Pond 23 May 44 | Shot Bradenton 23 Mch 44 
24 Moncks Corner 29 Jly 43 | Fd. dead St. Petersburg 19 Jan 43 
27 Whitehall 7 Dec 43 | Fd. dead Bradenton 10 Feb 43 
17; N. CAROLINA Roxboro 8 May 41 | Captured Placida 18 Feb 41 
10 Fremont 11 May 43 a ae Englewood 17 Feb 41 
tl Catawba 27 May 40| Ki New Port Richey} 9 Mch 40 

8 Creswell 4 29 Jly 40 | Killed Largo 3 Feb 40 
48} VIRGINIA Widewater Apr 46 | Band found | Placida 20 Jan 46 

5 Walnut Point 30 May 39 | Shot Largo 4 Mch 39 
33) PENNSYLVANIA _Ringtown 3 Jne 44 | Fd. dead Sarasota 2 Feb 44 
35 N. Springfield 29 Jly 44 | Fd. dead Venice 18 Feb 44 
30 Shawnee-on-Delaware} 18 Aug 44 | Fd. wounded] St. Petersburg 29 Jan 44 
32} INDIANA New Castle 27 Apr 44 | Shot Largo 1 Feb 44 
45) ILLINOIS Homer 16 May 45 | Shot Bocagrande 15 Feb 45 
47 Mendota 30 Aug 43 | Shot Englewood 16 Feb 43 
16] CONNECTICUT Stonington 15 Apr 41 | Shot Placida 18 Feb 41 
25| NEW YORK Fort Terry 4 May 43 | Fd. dead Ruskin 27 Jan 43 

2 ; Columbiaville 8 May 39 | Shot St. Petersburg 28 Jan 39 
43 Pine City 21 May 45 | Shot Largo 2 Feb 45 
42|- MICHIGAN Grass Lake 14 May 45 | Shot Crystal Beach 24 Feb 45 
22) MAINE Burnham 20 Aug 42 | Fd. dead St. Petersburg 21 Jan 42 

7| QUEBEC St. Germaine 6 May 40 | Fd. wounded) Indian Rocks 6 Feb 40 
12 Lac St. Jean Co. 11 May 42 | Shot Indian Rocks 22 Jan 42 
18} N. BRUNSWICK Leger Brook 23 May 42 | Shot Tampa 25 Feb 42 
21 Millbank 15 Jly 42 | Fd. dead Bradenton 12 Jan 42 
28 Chipman 20 Aug 44 | Shot St. Petersburg 23 Feb 43 
37| NOVA SCOTIA Halifax 10 Jne 44 | Fd. dead Ruskin 25 Feb 44 
36 E. Jeddore 24 Jne 44 | Shot Tampa 21 Feb 44 
19 Yarmouth Co. 19 Sep 42 | Shot Ruskin 7 Mch 42 
29 Halifax Co. 18 Oct 43 | Shot St. Petersburg 5 Mch 43 
13} PRINCE EDW. ID. Kings Co. 1 Jne 41 | Shot Largo 8 Feb 41 




















* Arranged from south to north by State and Province. 
t Figures in column 1 represent band numbers. 
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was then four weeks old, it would first have been able to fly about 
April 15. Observers at the Base last saw it on April 21. It was found 
shot at Leger Brook, New Brunswick, nearly 1,600 miles away, 32 
days later (May 23). 

A study of Table 1 also shows that with only two exceptions the 
birds were recovered within a year of banding, one of the exceptions 
being a bird banded February 17, 1941 (at Englewood, Florida), and 
captured May 11, 1943 (at Fremont, North Carolina), when more 
than two years old. Table 3 shows the number banded each year and 
the number of these recovered up to April 1946. 

Since I have been able to band but one adult eagle, and have not 
been in Florida between May and September, I can make no definite 
statement concerning the possible migration of adult birds. However,. 
for five years I have had the assistance of 20 or more reliable observers 
who live near or even within sight of nests in my banding territory. 

Raymond Conway, of Placida, who patrols a 28,000-acre tract twice 
a week, kept the following record of adult eagles seen during July and 
August between 1941 and 1945: 1941—0; 1942—2; 1943—1; 1944— 
0; 1945—0. Early on the morning of September 7, 1944, he saw 27 
adult eagles sitting about in dead trees on an island not far from his 
house—the first eagles he had seen that year since June. Mrs. Reagle, 
at Nest 69, one mile south of Sarasota, reports that the birds, absent 
during late summer, returned on September 12 in 1942, September 5 in 
1943, October 1 in 1944, September 3 in 1945. Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Marett, of Sarasota, live 400 feet from an eagle’s nest. They report that 


TABLE 2 


RECOVERIES OF Frortpa EaGLes py LOCALITY AND Monta, 1939 to Aprit 1946 
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Jan.|Feb.|Mch.|Apr.|May|Jne.| Jly. |Aug./Sep./Oct.|Nov.|Dec.|Totals 


Florida i 1 1 ore ee PAR Aer 1 1 10 
Georgia ee ee Wek ie 2 Pee OPe ee oe 1 
Mississippi sai es ae Be eee SB Pre Pee ee no) 
South Carolina | .. | .. ae Pe BR lac 
Mesth Casolinn i .. i ..1..1..13 1. 1 
Virginia ee ee oe 1 S PPh Pek ie 
Pennsylvania cs hae @ oe Dew OO 1 1 
Indiana a ee ee eS eee eee Pe 
Illinois oe, Ae ae be 8 ee ee 1 
Connecticut i oe oe 1 “My 
New York 
Michigan en iy Pee. oe Oy. ery 
Maine yn oe eee eee 1 
Quebec es ; 
New Brunswick} .. | .. | .. | .. a Pt ee 
Nova Scotia Pe Pe se oe Fea i ie oe 1 1 
Prince Edw.Id.| .. | .. | .. | .. |... 1 
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on May 14, 1944, 45 or 50 eagles came soaring over their house and 
took “their” eagles away in a northerly direction; they did not see the 
eagles again until September 18. On August 1, 1945, Roger Tory Peter- 
son and Frank McCamey visited Merritt Island on the east coast and 
were unable to find a single eagle in a whole day’s search. Reports from 
others similarly indicate absence of eagles during July and August, with 
some time in September as the average date of return. Several concen- 
trations of birds in September (presumably returning migrants) have 
been reported to me. 


A study of the Hawk Mountain Sanctuary Association reports of 
Bald Eagles moving south shows that the great majority of the birds 
go over in September. The counts* for 1941, for example, were: 
September—41, October—6, November—3; for 1942: September—60, 

*October—5, November—6. September is too early for northern Bald 
Eagles to migrate south. The eagles of Leeds County, Ontario (north 
of the St. Lawrence River, across from New York State), remain there 
through November and December until the freeze-up of the lakes. Three 
recoveries from the 29 eagles I banded in Leeds County indicate a late 
migration: Kent County, Maryland, December 22, 1941; Bridgeport, 
Tennessee, December 12, 1943; Mehoopany, Pennsylvania, October 17, 
1946. It seems probable, then, that the eagles seen over Hawk Moun- 
tain in September are not northern birds but southern birds returning 
to the south. 


Near Largo, Florida, I have noticed a definite concentration of eagles 
about the last week of March each year. Some 40 or 50 birds then 
frequent a large field, chasing each other around on the ground and 
among the trees. In 1943, I counted 29 immatures and 5 adults. Of the 
29 young birds, only one wore a band. Since I had combed the area 
thoroughly for nests, 28 of these birds probably came from districts 
outside my banding territory, and this, taken in connection with the 
dates of the northern recoveries (Table 1) suggests that the regular 
movement north begins by April. 


With the exception of two recoveries made in Indiana and Illinois, 
the recoveries up to 1945 indicated a coastwise migration, through 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia. But in 1945 there were four in- 
land recoveries (Mississippi, Illinois, Michigan, and Pine City, N. Y.). 
A possible explanation for this is a change that year in the prevailing 
winds. W. W. Talbot, of the Tampa Weather Bureau, was kind enough 
to provide me with a series of charts showing that from 1939 to 1944 
the prevailing winds at Tampa during April and May were from the 
south, moving up the Atlantic coast, but that in April 1945 a decided 
change occurred, the surface winds coming across Florida from the At- 
lantic and then swinging north into the Mississippi valley. 


* “Hawk Mountain Sanctuary Association News Letter,” 1942, 1943. 
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TABLE 3 
ReEcovERIEs OF Frormpa Batp EAcLes, 


EAGLES 


1939-Aprit 1946 
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*In 1946, 150 eagles were banded, one of which had been recovered by April 1946. 

















Map 1. Recoveries of Bald Eagles banded in Florida, 1939—April 1946. 
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NESTING 


Distribution of nests. The Gulf coast area of Florida from Her- 
nando County south 164 miles to Bocagrande, Lee County, is probably 
the most densely populated eagle nesting area in Florida; * it holds at 
least 140 active nests. The majority (about 80 per cent of the total) 
are in coastal areas, close to the Gulf or at least within two miles of the 
coast, and commonly within a mile or less of each other. The others are 
distributed through the interior; they are usually near small lakes and 
are 8 to 15 miles apart. Many old, unused nests are scattered through 
the State, but these disintegrate in 7 or 8 years, owing to high winds, 
or are torn apart for sticks to build new nests or to repair active ones. 

I was able to follow in some detail the history of 101 nests, which 
were distributed by counties as follows: Hernando—2; Pasco—3; 
Pinellas—31; Hillsborough—21; Manatee—14; Sarasota—19; Char- 
lotte—9; Lee—2. On 49 nests my data are fairly complete for the full 
eight-year period, and their history is summarized in Table 4. 


Nest sites. Of the 140 nests under observation, 134 were in Florida 
long leaf pines, 4 in cypress, and 2 in black mangroves. However, dur- 
ing the past four years, Army demands for lumber have taken a tre- 
mendous toll of the pine all through the State, leaving many areas with- 
out any trees large enough for eagles’ nests, and a number of eagles are 
moving inland into the dense cypress swamps, building their nests 
among the heavy masses of Spanish moss, where they are almost im- 
possible to find. 

Of the four nests known in the cypress, I have banded the young in 
only three. The fourth can be seen from a hill half a mile away, but 
once I enter the swamp, I have been unable to find the nest because of 
deep water, tangled undergrowth, and the abundance of cottonmouth 
snakes, Nest sites in these cypress trees are always very high—the 
three nests in which I banded the young are 90 to 125 feet from the 
ground. 

The two nests in the black mangroves are situated on Bocagrande 
Island, which is five miles from the mainland. One nest is 15 feet from 
the ground, the other somewhat higher. 

Three or four nests are built in trees within a town or city; one 
nest, in Sarasota, is no more than 100 feet from residences. 


Nesting territory. A pair of nesting eagles appear to require, as a 
rule, a territory extending about half a mile on all sides of the nest, and 
they chase off all intruders (which, very frequently, are immature 


*On March 1 and 2, 1946, I made a survey of a portion of the east coast, in- 
vestigating Merritt Island and Brevard County with particular care, since reports from 
various sources had led me to believe that I would find a concentrated nesting area in 
this district. In “Florida Bird Life” (1932, p. 182), for example, Arthur H. Howell 
states that 37 occupied nests were found there in December 1930, “most of them being 
on Merritt Island.” I could find only 6 nests on the island and none on the mainland of 
Brevard County. There is reason to think that heavy collecting of eagle eggs is the 
cause of this great decrease in the population. 











Photo by. Roger T. Peterson, courtesy of Life 


Adult Bald Eagle leaving the nest. Sarasota, Florida, February 9, 1946. 























Photo by Roger T. Peterson, courtesy of Life 


Young Bald Eagle at the time of leaving the nest (eleven weeks old). 
Placida, Charlotte County, Florida. February 8, 1946. 
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eagles—possibly offspring of former years attracted back to their birth- 
place). However, in a few congested nesting areas, the territories are 
smaller. There are two localities where three active nests are placed 
within a thousand feet of one another. A curious exception to terri- 
torial exclusiveness (recorded below under “Factors Affecting Survi- 
val”) occurred in 1946 when a pair of eagles shared a nest with a pair 
of Great Horned Owls (Budo virginianus). 

Eagles show very strong attachment to a chosen territory. When a 
pair lose their nest or desert it after a disaster, they nearly always 
choose a tree close by for their new nest. Even if they move a mile or 
so away, they usually continue to feed on the old hunting grounds adja- 
cent to their former nest site. Frequently I have seen eagles, rather 
than leave their territory, take a tree quite unsuited to their purpose, 
either a very weak tree or one with a very poor crotch; they sometimes 
build the nest right on top of a tree, on branches too weak to support it, 
but such nests seldom last more than a year—they go down in the first 
heavy wind. A pair may remain in their territory after loss of their 
nest tree even if it is impossible to nest. The tree holding Nest 41, at 
Gibsonton, was cut in 1943, and no other tree near by was at all suitable 
for an eagle’s nest. The pair remained in the vicinity without nesting 
for two years. This also happened at Nest 52 (Ruskin). 

It is remarkable how much disturbance may occur around a nest 
without causing the eagles to desert. Nest 35 is near Tampa on Gads- 
dens Point, which was taken ‘over by the Army Air Forces in 1941. In 
1942 a bombing target was located close to the nest, and planes cut in 
from all sides to drop their bombs, but the eagles remained. In 1944 all 
the trees around the nest tree were cut; bulldozers and tractors created 
a constant disturbance near by; and daily target practice continued. 
Still the eagles remained, although they did not nest after 1943. Nest 
21A was five miles from St. Petersburg, overlooking the Gulf, in what 
is known as the “Jungle.” Construction of a house within 120 feet of 
the nest tree was in progress in 1941 when the eagles reclaimed their 
nest for the season. They came to the nest every morning at dawn 
but left when the workmen arrived and did not lay that season. The 
following season, at my suggestion, the house owner suspended work 
during most of October, and the eagles became established again, nest- 
ing successfully every year through 1944; then their nest was destroyed 
by the hurricane, and they did not rebuild that season. In 1946 they 
nested a half mile away. 


Eagles usually desert a nest after a disaster. For example, in 1941, 
the young in Nest 8 (near Clearwater) were killed by an owl, the young 
in Nest 40 (Gibsonton) were taken by men, and I found a dead young 
below Nest 81 (Englewood); in 1943, the eggs were taken from Nest 
13A (Belleair); all of these nests were deserted. At Nest 22 (St. 
Petersburg), on the other hand, the eggs were taken by boys in 1944, 
and the eagles did not nest at all in 1945, but used the same nest again 
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in 1946. Occasionally a pair will move back to a nest they have de- 
serted. The eagles at Nest 65A (Bradenton), disturbed by army activi- 
ties in 1943, moved to Nest B in 1944. The tree in which Nest B had 
been built was cut after the one nesting season, and in 1945 the eagles 
moved back to Nest A. 


Very rarely a nest is deserted without apparent reason. Nest 80A 
(Englewood) was deserted in 1944 after at least five years of successful 
nesting, and as far as I was aware the eagles had in no way been dis- 
turbed. 


Sometimes a nest will not be used for a year, or even several years, 
the eagles remaining about the nest and using it as a feeding place, but 
apparently making no attempt to nest. Nest 1 (near Aripeka) was 
vacant from 1941 through 1944, Nest 2 (New Port Richey) in 1942, and 
Nest 5 (near Tarpon Springs) from 1942 through 1944. I was quite sure 
these eagles were not nesting elsewhere. 


Nest building. When the birds return to their nesting trees, the last 
weeks of September or early in October, they immediately look over 
their eyrie and begin to repair it—or, frequently, to make substantial 
additions (one to two feet in a season). Nest 2, at New Port Richey, 
was in use from 1904 to 1943; then the tree was cut. Nest 23, at 
St. Petersburg, has been in use since 1910. Nest 13A (Belleair), 10 
feet high in 1939, was 14 feet high by 1943 when it was deserted be- 
cause the eggs were taken. 


The nests of Florida eagles are in general much deeper than northern 
nests; the largest nest I know of in Ontario is 8 feet wide and 8 feet 
high; the largest nest in Florida (Nest 23, at St. Petersburg—perhaps 
the largest in America) is 20 feet deep and 91% feet wide. The size 
and shape of a nest depends to a large extent on the kind of tree in 
which it rests. In many of the Florida pines, the crotches are very 
deep, giving good support to the nest, which can be built higher and 
higher each year. Most of the Ontario nests are in elms, which have 
outspreading crotches, and the nests tend to be wide rather than deep. 
This is also true of nests built in the outspreading crotches of Florida 
cypress trees. My widest Florida nest is in such a cypress, an immense 
tree with a girth of 22 feet. The nest, placed 115 feet from the ground, 
is 10 feet across, 5 feet deep. From the ground, it is very difficult to 
determine what a wide nest such as this contains. In most nests when 
the eagle is incubating, the white head can be seen over the top of the 
nest; when the eagle is brooding, its raised wings are visible; thus the 
nest’s history can be followed even from the ground. But if the parent 
bird is in the middle of a very wide nest nothing at all can be seen. 

In 1945, I found a very unusual nest, a new one built after the 1944 
hurricane had destroyed the pair’s regular nest. Halfway up a pine 
tree the branches spread out in all directions from the 14-inch trunk, 
and the nest was built around the trunk like the circular seats one sees 
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in hotels and railway stations. It was a large and well-secured nest, ex- 
tending three or four feet out from the trunk on all sides. 


The eggs are laid in a small well-formed cup, of Spanish moss or 
grasses, usually placed toward the center of the main nest-structure. 
This cup measures, on the average, 20 inches in diameter. In Florida, 
eagles sometimes cover the eggs with lining material in the period be- 
fore they begin incubating or during absences from the nest after in- 
cubation begins. More lining is used in Florida nests than in those of 
the north, owing, perhaps, to the abundance of Spanish moss, which 
hangs everywhere in tremendous masses. During all stages of incuba- 
tion and care of the young, the adults continue to bring in liberal quan- 
tities of this moss, which helps to keep the nest clean and sanitary, 
burying dead fish and other refuse. In 1944, at Nest 65 (Bradenton), 
14 inches of moss was deposited in four weeks. In the nest was one 
young bird, four weeks old. Fourteen inches down in the moss was an 
addled egg. Since it was a new nest that season, the bad egg could not 
have been one left over from the previous year. 


The nesting season. In Florida, certain eagles, “early nesters,” begin 
laying the first week in November; others, “late nesters,” in mid-Decem- 
ber. During my years of banding I have found that individual birds 
are usually consistent in nesting either early or late. Some nests I must 
visit early in January or the young will have left; others I do not visit 
until late in February because the young are never large enough to band 
before the end of that month. The eagles at Nest 91 (Myakka) are ex- 
tremely late nesters, the young being still too small to band even in 
April. 

Generally speaking, my banding period begins about January 5 and 
ends March 5. Defining birds with young large enough to band before 
February 10 as early nesters, and others as late nesters, I found that 
early nesters produced two young much more frequently than late nest- 
ers did. I have found many addled eggs in late nests, but my data are 
insufficient to determine whether late nesters lay fewer eggs or merely 
fewer eggs that are fertile—or whether other factors operate to reduce 
the number of young in late nests. 


In 1945, in a tree near the sand flats south of Punta Gorda, I found 
a nest with an unusual lining. Quantities of shredded colored paper, of 
the type used in packing dishes, had drifted or blown ashore and lay in 
piles four to five feet deep. The eagles had used it liberally as lining 
material for the nest, which, with the long streamers of all colors hang- 
ing dowh from it, had a most bizarre appearance.* 


*In Florida, eagles are in the habit of picking up odd articles and carrying them 
to their nests. Among the objects we have found in eagles’ nests are the following: 
electric light bulb, Clorox bottle, snap clothes pin, rubber shoe, child’s dress, gunny 
sack, sugar bag, ear of corn, many shells, white rubber ball (which an eag'e was 
“incubating” six weeks after its young had hatched), a fish plug, and a 70-foot fish 
line with hook attached (the last-named object perhaps brought to the mest with fish). 
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TABLE 4 
Nests OF Fiormpa Bap EAcLes, 1939-1946 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | yg 
HERNANDO CO. 
1, nr. Aripeka 2yg|2yg| — — — — |2yg|2yg/| 8 
PASCO CO. 
2, New Pt. Richey|A)2 yg] 2yg | 2yg | — | 2 yg |B)1 yg! 2 yg |C)1 ygl 12 
Tree Tree 
cut burned] - 
PINELLAS CO. 
4, Crystal Beach | — | 2yg | Owl | lyg | 2yg | 2yg/ 2yg| 2yg | 11 
5, nr. Tarpon 
Springs lyg|2yg|lyg| — | — | — | 2yg]1lyg| 7 
7, Dunedin 2yg | 2yg | 2yg ee fel -| lyg | 2yg | Owl | 10 
e 
9, Oldsmar A)2 yg] 2 yg | Owl | 1 yg | 2 yg |B)1 yg] 1 yg | 1 yg | 10 
life] | Tree 
cut 
13, Belleair A)l yg] 2yg | 2yg | 2yg Eggs B)2 yg| 2 yg | 2 yg | 13 
en 
14, Largo 2yg|lyg|tlyg| — | lyg|2yg|1yg|tyg| 9 
Ife] | iyg] 
a, A)l yg] 2yg | 2yg | 2 yg | Tree |B)1 yg) — | 2 yg | 10 
cut 
_— A)2 yg} Owl |B)2 yg] 2yg | lyg | lyg|C)—| Owl] 8 
fe] | Nest 
fell 
i A)2 yg] l yg | 2 yg |B)2 yg] 2 yg | 2 yg |C)Nest| No | 11 
Tree Nest |& eggs} nest 
cut fell | fell 
21, St. Petersburg |A)2 yg! 1 yg | — | 2yg | 2yg | 2yg | Nest |B)2 yg| 11 
ilyg] fell 
22, . lyg | lyg| lyg| lyg|lyg|Eges| — | [el | 5 
taken 
23, Ys 2 ye | 2yg | 2yg | 3yg | 2yg | 3yg | 3yg | 2yg | 19 
26, " A)2 yg] 2yg | 2yg | 2yg | 2yg | Owl | B)N—| — | 10 
33, ) A)2 yg}. Tree | B)— | 2yg | 2yg | lyg| lyg|iyg| 9 
cut 
29, nr. Largo lyg | 2yg | lyg | 2yg ie 2yg | 2yg | lyg | 12 
e 
HILLSBOROUGH CO. 
34, Tampa — |A)2 ye] 2yg | 2yg | 2yg| — | B)—| — | 8 
35, “ — 1298 | 298) 2¥e|)2¥e| — | — | — /] 8 
36,  “ 2yg | 2yg | 2yg | 2yg | 2yg | 2yg | 2 ye — 14 
shot 
sy le] le] le] le] lel] | —- | — | —] 0 
40, Gibsonton A)2 yg| 2 yg 28 B)2 yg| 2yg | 2yg | [el l yg | 13 
en 
46, Ruskin A)—-| — — | lyg | 2 yg |B)2 yg| 3 yg | 2 yg | 10 
Tree 1[e] 
cut 
- * [e] [e] [e] {e] {e] | Tree 0 
cut 
48, “ A)2 yg} lyg | 2yg | l yg | 2yg | Owl |B)1 yg ilys! 9 
e 
ee A)— | 2 yg | Tree | BX | — |C)2ygi [el | lyg| 5 
fell | Nest 
fell 
si, “ lyg | lyg|lyg|2ye|}2yg| — | — | 1lyg] 8 
Ilyg] | - 
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TABLE 4—Continued 
Nests OF FioripA Bap EAacLes, 1939-1946 














1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | yg 
MANATEE CO. 
54, nr. Ruskin A)l yg} — — |B)2 yg) fe] | 2ye | — | 2yg| 7 
Tree 
cut 
55, Bradenton A)2 yg} lyg | lyg ey B)2 ygi 2yg | — | 2yg | 10 
60, 9 lyg|2ye| — | 2ye| 2yge| lyg| lye | 2yg | il 
62, - 178 2yg | 2yg|2ye} — | lyg! [el — 8 
63, - A)2 ygi lyg | lyg ~ bp 2yg|2ye| — | 2yg | 12 
yg 
64, ” lyg | 2ye | 2ye|2ye| — | 2yg| lyg| 2yg | 12 
SARASOTA CO. 
66, Sarasota A)2 yg| 1 yg | Nest |B)2 yg! fe] | 2 yg |C)2 ygi 1 yg | 10 
fell Tree 
7 2 2 Adul 1 2s i 9 
ies ye | 2yg t) lyg| lyg|2ye| — yg 
iy 2 Adult| 2 2 2 
6, “ 2ye | lyg | 2yg | 2yg | Adult) 2yg | 2yg | 2 yg | 13 
killed 
_ * 2 ys 2 yg 78 2yg | 2ygityg|tlye| — |} il 
mm * A)2 yg] Nest |B)2 yg} 1 yg | lyg | 2yg | 2yg | 2 yg | 12 
fell ifyg] | te] 
72, Osprey A)1 yg! 2 yg ae 2yg | 2yg|2ye)| fel | 2yg | 12 
yg 
is, “ lyg | 2yg | lyg | 2 yg |B)l yg) 2yg | 2yg | lyg | 12 
Tree 
cut 
76, Englewood — |2yg| — | 2ye | tlyg|2ye! fe {e] 7 
77, - lyg | lyg | 2yg Paks S lyg | 2yg | lyg | 2yg | 12 
w . 
78, A)2 yg} Owl | Owl | Owi | Owl | 2 yg |B)2 yg] Tree | 6 
Tree cut 
79 2 y 2 fe] | 13 
' lyg | 2yg | 2ye | 2yg | 2ye | 2yg| 2yg)| le 
(?Adult 
80 ) 2 )2 {e} — | 
, ss A)2 2 2 1 B e _— 
CHARLOTTE CO. ys) + yg ys yg ys yg 
82, Placida A)1 yg} 2 yg | 2 yg | 1 yg |B)2 yg| 2 yg |C)1 yg] lyg | 12 
= ie] | iyg) 
83, “ — |A)1 yg] Owl |B)1 yg) 2yg | [el iy lyg| 6 
’ e 
86, “ — | 1lyg | lyg | tyg| lye} lyg | 2yg ier 8 
e 
— ? — | 2yg}lyg|2ye|} tye} — | [el | tye] 7 
1[e] 
TOTAL YOUNG || 61 yg | 69 yg | 54 yg | 69 yg | 59 yg | 65 yg | 46 yg| 48 yg 471 
































A dash indicates that the owners did not use the mest that year; “Owl,” that the 
nest was taken over by Great Horned Owls. 


An e in brackets indicates eggs that failed to hatch; yg in brackets, young found 


dead in nest. 


._,, 4), B), and C) indicate successive nests of the same pair; a dash after such letter 
indicates that the nest was built but not used that year. 
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TABLE 5 
NUMBER OF YOUNG PRODUCED PER NEST IN FLORIDA, 1939-1946 








Totals 
Number of young per nest 19 14 13 12 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 O 471 
Nunuiber of instances a 2s =a ea eS et & Fe BS Se ae 





Apparently it sometimes occurs that one egg is laid some weeks 
before the other. At Nest 34 (Tampa) there seems to be each year two 
or three weeks’ difference between the ages of the two young. Also, at 
Nest 78 (Englewood), one young was much larger than the other, both 
in 1944 and 1945. 

Table 4 shows the number of young produced by each of 49 nests in 
the 8-year period; Table 5 shows the productivity distribution. Nest 
23, near St. Petersburg, produced three young in 1942, 1944, and 1945; 
Nest 46, at Ruskin, produced three young in 1945, two young and one 
bad egg in 1946; these are the only nests in which I have found three 
young. The 49 nests produced an average of 1.2 young per nest per 
year. Nest 23 produced 19 young in the eight years, and there were no 
returns. By contrast, at Nests 37 (Tampa) and 47 (Ruskin), eggs were 
laid yearly from 1939 through 1943, but none hatched, and the history 
of Nest 14 shows an extremely low survival for the young. This nest is 
in a high pine overlooking an orange grove near Largo in Pinellas 
County. It is a mile away from any water. In 1939, two young were 
raised. They were banded on March 4 and both shot the following 
May (one, May 8, in Florida; the other, May 30, in Virginia). In 1940, 
one young was raised, banded February 3, and killed July 29 (in North 
Carolina). In 1942, the pair did not nest (reason unknown). One 
young was raised in 1943, two in 1944. In 1945, one young and 
one addled egg were in the nest on February 2, the young only four 
days old. When I returned to band the bird on March 2, the nest was 
empty. In 1946, the nest contained one living, and one dead, young. 

Table 6 lists the number of nests observed in detail each year with 
the number of nesting failures and their causes. 


Factors AFFECTING SURVIVAL 


Availability of suitable nest sites. In my eight-year survey of the 
area, active nests have shown little change in numbers except where 
timber has been cut, forcing the birds to move elsewhere. When these 
birds remain in the pine woods area, the new nests can be found without 
much trouble, but sometimes the eagles move 5 to 20 miles inland to the 
cypress swamps where it is almost impossible to find them, and thus 
the population may show a decrease in one area without showing a 
corresponding increase in another where a nest census is more difficult. 
If lumbering activities should continue in the same volume as from 
1941 to 1945, large areas of many thousands of acres will be stripped 
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of all trees suitable for eagles’ nests, which require a strong crotch to 
hold them. Further details on this problem are given above in the 
section, “Nesting Territory.” 


Food. There is an abundance of many kinds of food for eagles in 
Florida the year round. The Gulf waters teem with fish, and I have at 
times found the nests full of fish, most of them of coarse varieties. One 
day I counted 19 fresh fish in one nest, 20 in another. When the tide 
goes out quickly ahead of a strong wind, it frequently leaves thousands 
of fish of all sizes trapped in shallow water-holes scattered over the 
sand flats, and then there is practically no limit to the number of fish 
an eagle may carry to its nest. Nest 2 (near New Port Richey) is in 
timber owned by Mr. Odell Osteen, a commercial fisherman. The eagles 
frequently await his arrival from the Gulf and swoop in at close range 
to retrieve the fish he throws them. 

Mullets and catfish are the kinds most frequently found in nests, 
though trout, jackfish, needlefish, eels, and other species are also found. 
Catfish furnish most of the food, and since they are not a table fish, the 
economic loss is negligible. Turtles are also a common food. 

Only twice, in banding 814 young, have I found remains of hens or 
other poultry. On one occasion I tethered a half-grown chicken at the 
foot of one nest tree and, after an interval, at the foot of another. I hid 
in blinds previously constructed, hoping to get a photo of the adult 
birds taking the chicken. I could distinctly see the eagles watching the 
fowl, but they made no effort to take it. However, certain eagles are 
apparently partial to wild ducks and other birds. I found a notable 
amount of bird remains at Nests 35 and 86 though not at other nests, 
and I list the following, not as typical, but as very exceptional, ex- 
amples of nest contents: 


Nest 17 (Largo), 1945—1 Brown Pelican (Pelecanus occidentalis), 
1 Cormorant (Phalacrocorax auritus). 
Nest 35 (Tampa), 1940—42 wings of Scaup Duck (Aythya sp.); 
remains of Scaups every year. 
Nest 86 (Placida), 1940—3 Scaups 
1941—1 Scaup, 1 Great Blue Heron (Ardea 
herodias) 
1942—-2 Great Blue Herons, 2 Brown Pelicans 
1943—-2 Great Blue Herons 
1944—-2 Great Blue Herons 
1945—1 Great Blue Heron, 1 Cormorant 
Nest 93 (Lutz), 1945—-1 small pig, 1 soft-shelled turtle, 1 domestic 
fowl, 1 catfish. 


It has been generally thought that eagles take young pigs, but Nest 
19 (Largo) was close to a large piggery, and the owner never lost any 
pigs to the eagles. It is near this piggery, too, that early in April, 30 or 
40 eagles, mostly immatures, gather before the northward movement 
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Photos by Roger T. Peterson, courtesy of Life 


Bald Eagle four and a half weeks old. Ruskin, Florida, February 12, 1946. 
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The only pig I have ever found in a nest was the one in Nest 93, which 
is close to a highway. The pig may have been killed by a car and re- 
trieved by the eagles. 

Each year several raccoons are found in the nests. In 1945, four out 
of the first seven nests examined contained the remains of half-grown 
raccoons, which apparently had been taken alive by the eagles. (Since 
the hides were there, the animals had not been killed by trappers.) 

I made no attempt to keep a complete record of all the remains of 
mammals and birds found in the nests, but the following were noted: 
raccoon, opossum, skunk (one only), shoat (one only), rat, rabbit, 
Pied-billed Grebe (Podilymbus podiceps), Brown Pelican, Cormorant, 
Anhinga (Anhinga anhinga), Great Blue Heron, Snowy Egret (Leuco- 
phoyx thula), Louisiana Heron (Hydranassa tricolor), Little Blue 
Heron (Florida caerulea), Scaup Duck, Red-breasted Merganser 
(Mergus serrator), Florida Gallinule (Gallinula chloropus), American 
Coot (Fulica americana), gulls (spp.), Flicker (Colaptes auratus), 
domestic fowl (2 only). 

In nearly every nest there are epiphytes, about the size of an average 
pineapple. Often they look as if the birds had been eating them—the 
long leaves, especially at the base where they are tender, being ragged 
and torn. , 

The abundance of food found in Florida nests is in marked contrast 
with my findings in Ontario nests, limited to one large calico bass. 


Great Horned Owls. Great Horned Owls are very plentiful in Flor- 
ida and cause considerable disturbance among nesting eagles. They are 
very aggressive and take over many eagle nests about the time the eagles 
are ready to lay. The owls sometimes become established in the nests 
during the eagles’ absence in late summer, and they may even have 
eggs by the time the eagles return. Once the owls are established it is 
difficult for the eagles to reclaim their nests, and I doubt if many eagles 
make a really serious effort to do so. In 1946, Great Horned Owls took 
Nest 7 (Dunedin) and raised young. The eagles frequently visited 
the nest and inspected the young owls, but they made no attempt to 
regain possession. If they built a new nest I failed to find it. Usually 
when displaced by owls, eagles do build another nest, but they seldom 
lay the same season. By the time they “decide” to build, find a suitable 
tree, and finish the nest, it is past their regular nesting time, and they 
do not lay. In one instance (Nest 16C in 1946), Great Horned Owls 
took over the nest after the eagles had been incubating 10 days. It is 
interesting that owls had taken over Nest A of this same pair in 1940 
and Nest B in 1944 (although Nest B had been partly blown down). 

In 1939, near Tampa, I found a Great Horned Owl incubating one 
of its own eggs and one of a Bald Eagle. The eagle egg was in good 
condition, but unfortunately the tree was cut before the eggs hatched. 

On January 21, 1946, as I approached a nest, I saw the eagle leave 
the eggs and fly away. I climbed the tree, and as my head came level 
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with the top of the nest, a Great Horned Owl whisked off close to my 
face. It had been sitting on its one egg not more than three feet from 
where the eagle had been incubating. The nest was on a slight slant, and 
the owl occupied the lower side of it. Developments might have been 
interesting, but heavy rains made the trails impassable, and I did not 
see the nest again that season. J. Warren Jacobs (1908, Wils. Bull., 20: 
103-104) recorded a Great Horned Owl nesting in a cavity in the side 
of an occupied Bald Eagle nest. However, since the nest was 15 feet 
high and the cavity 4 feet from the bottom, this seems a case of sharing 
a nesting tree rather than of sharing a nest. 

Man. Egg collectors were gathering eagle eggs in Florida up to 
1939, but since that date no permits have been granted by the State. 
To my knowledge, boys have robbed the nests of eggs only twice in the 
eight years of my study, and men have taken young from the nest twice. 
My returns from banded birds show only 10 eagles killed in Florida in 
the eight-year period. In the belief that eagles took young pigs for 
food, hog-raisers formerly rode the country, shooting all the young 
eagles they found, but I have not heard of this being done since 1939. 
On the whole, man seriously endangers the eagle population only 
through extensive lumbering and casual shooting. 


THE FLormpA HuRRICANE OF 1944 


The hurricane of October 17 to 18, 1944, caused considerable havoc 
among the eagle nests and was disastrous to nesting although it oc- 
curred four to six weeks before the usual laying period. 

I made my first survey of nests in 1944 about the end of November 
and found that all the nests had been more or less damaged; 18 nest 
trees had been blown down, and many nests had been blown out of trees. 
However, with one exception, every nest was rebuilt. (In most cases, 
the birds used the sticks from the nest that had been blown down.) 
The new nests were built in plenty of time for normal nesting, and I 
thought that nesting would be normal, but this was not the case. 

In 24 of the rebuilt nests no eggs were laid. 

In 21 nests where eggs were laid, they did not hatch although the 
birds incubated for two months. It was interesting to watch the birds 
toward the end of this 60 days of incubation. One bird would go to the 
nest, adjust itself carefully on the eggs, incubate about 15 minutes, then 
leave the nest. The other bird would then spend 10 or 15 minutes on the 
eggs and join its mate on an adjacent limb. They would remain perched 
there for half an hour before resuming sporadic sessions on the nest. 

These 45 nests under normal conditions would have produced about 
54 young birds. Thus, one hurricane caused more loss through non- 
production than the mortality caused by man in six years (cf. the 
table of nest failures). 

Poultry men in the district reported to me that their hens did not 
lay for three weeks after the hurricane, and that the hens appeared to 
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have lost their desire to incubate. It was noted that no owls took 
over eagle nests that season; apparently the hurricane upset their sched- 
ule also. 

I am indebted to F. B. Hutt, Professor of Animal Genetics at Cor- 
nell University, for the following comments: 

“T know of no data on the effects of hurricane upon egg production, 
or upon fertility of eggs in domestic fowl. However, it is common knowl- 
edge among poultry men that some disturbances, particularly the trans- 
fer of birds to new quarters, may cause a noticeable drop in egg produc- 
tion over a period of two or three weeks after the disturbance. . . . It is 
known that in hens which have ceased laying under the influence of un- 
favorable changes in the environment, the larger ova still attached to 
the ovary degenerate and are eventually resorbed. Is it possible that at 
the time of the hurricane, Oct. 17-18, 1944, the eagles might have had 
ova well advanced toward maturity? If so, their resorption and the 
development of new ova might have upset the normal reproductive cycle. 

“While such a disturbance of the normal physiological processes. 
usually does not affect the egg laying in fowl for more than a couple 
of weeks, it might very well do so in a species like the eagle that nor- 
mally lays only two eggs in a clutch. An egg a day is nothing much in 
the life of a good domestic fowl, but egg laying is a real event in the 
life of an eagle, and the chain of physiological processes leading up to it 
may be a long one. 

“The role of bird psychology in these processes must not be under- 
estimated. It has been clearly proven by Benoit and others that repro- 
ductive activity of the avian ovary and testis results from stimulation 
by a gonadotropic hormone produced by the pituitary gland. While the 
pituitary may be activated by light, it is not improbable that other 
factors, such as courtship and nest-building, may play a part. One might 
venture to suggest that the rebuilding of the nests, particularly of such 
large nests as the eagle’s, took so much time that the usual sequence of 
psychological states, and associated sequence of activation of endocrine 
glands were retarded. This could lower both the number of eggs pro- 
duced and their fertility. The problem undoubtedly needs considerable 
study.” 


REACTIONS OF EAGLES TO BANDING OPERATIONS 


The proper time to band the young is when they are between three 
and six weeks of age. If they are banded before the age of three weeks, 
the bands slip off. Up to 7 or 8 weeks of age the young do not offer 
strenuous resistance to being handled, but from 9 to 11 weeks, it re- 
quires careful and experienced handling to avoid injuring the bird or 
being injured oneself by its talons. The young eagle seldom uses its 
beak when fighting, but will make use of it when both feet are held. 
The average Florida bird is much more aggressive and difficult to band 
than individuals of the northern subspecies. 
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The most troublesome birds are those almost large enough to fly, 
which, on my approach, jump out of the nest and fly or glide to the 
ground. Since they cannot take off from the ground, they must be 
returned to the nest to save them from predators and from starvation, 
for the parents may not feed them on the ground. I have been obliged 
to replace more than 30 of these large birds. I once found an 8-week- 
old bird at the foot of a nest tree. It appeared weak and underweight. 
I returned it to the nest, and tt immediately began to devour a fresh 
fish that was there, paying no attention whatever to me. But as I 
reached the nest with this bird, its nest fellow jumped out and flew a 
considerable distance. I had some difficulty finding it and restoring it to 
the nest. On another occasion a young bird jumped from the nest and 
became entangled in a grapevine on a near-by tree. It required an hour 
to release it and return it to the nest. It immediately hopped out on a 
dead stub where its nest mate was perched, knocking its nest mate off 
the stub and losing its own balance, so that they both fell into the lake 
below. They quickly flapped ashore and were well hidden in the under- 
brush by the time I had descended the tree. When they were finally 
restored to the nest I had spent a total of seven hours there. 

The reactions of the parents while I am banding the young are 
varied. Certain individuals keep about 200 feet away, flying around . 
and uttering disturbed cries. Others dive to within 10 feet of me. Still 
others sit on a high stub some distance away, watching proceedings, but 
apparently little disturbed. (These are often birds whose young I have 
banded for six or seven years.) Sometimes the adult pair have flown 
away as I approached the nest and not reappeared during my banding. 
Sometimes I band the young in a nest without seeing the adults at all. 
The eagles scream very rarely; I have never heard them scream while 
I was climbing the tree or banding the young. 
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HABITS OF MALE HUMMINGBIRDS NEAR 
THEIR NESTS * 


BY ROBERT T. MOORE 


N the literature on the nesting habits of hummingbirds, it is fre- 
quently recorded that the male takes little interest during nesting, 
does not assist in nest building, and never shares in incubation. There 
are a few records of individuals standing guard at a discreet distance and 
occasionally darting at an intruder, but there are many recorded obser- 
vations of hummingbirds in the United States claiming that the female 
is infuriated by a male’s interest in her nest and drives him away. A few 
quotations will be sufficient. 

Referring to Archilochus colubris, Ridgway (1892:272) writes: 
“The male frequently appeared in the vicinity, but neither offered food 
nor even deigned to alight on the same tree, vet birds which had a 
good claim in the neighborhood dared not approach very close. . . .” 
Torrey (in Chapman, 1896:241) remarks concerning the same species: 
“The male . . ., forgetful, to all appearance, of his conjugal and parental 
duties, may be found at home day after day on a dead twig in some tall 
tree... .” William Kobbé (1900:12) states that during the nesting sea- 
son the male Rufous Hummingbirds (Selasphorus rufus) “frequently, 
but not always, sit near the tree in which their home is placed and at- 
tempt to drive all birds from the vicinity of the nest. . . . I have good 
reasons to believe that they do this more from a love of fighting than 
from parental instinct or devotion, since the male birds rarely appear 
upon the scene when their nest is being taken.” In the field notes of 
Hamilton and Goodfellow (Oberholser, 1902:320) a long account ap- 
pears of the nesting of Gould’s Violet-ear [Colibri c. coruscans| in the 
courtyard of the British Consulate at Quito, Ecuador. The notes give 
the impression that both birds may take part in nest building, but “when 
the first egg is laid, the male bird entirely disappears from the garden 
and never comes near it again until the young have flown.” (This ob- 
servation is contrary to my own experience with the same species, which 
is recorded below.) Concerning the Calliope Hummingbird (Stellula 
calliope), Joseph Grinnell (1908:73) writes: “I saw not the least evi- 
dence that the male has anything whatever to do with nestbuilding or 
caring for the young. And on only one or two occasions did I ever see a 
male invade the cafion-bottom where the females were nesting, and then 
he was routed out by an irate mother.” My experience with this species 
has led me to no contrary belief. Regarding the Anna Hummingbird 
(Calypte anna), Dawson (1923:940) is more positive, saying: “As to 
the male bird, he has no part in these festivities. Not only is he forbid- 
den to assist in the building of the home, but he is banished forever from 


1 Contribution from the California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California. 
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its sacred precincts.” Wheelock (1916:419, 423), however, remarks 
concerning the Black-chinned Hummingbird (Archilochus alexandri): 
“The father, . . . contrary to hummingbird etiquette, sat within two feet 
of the brooding mother,” and of the Anna male: “One thing I know, he 
was ‘on guard,’ for whenever I ventured near the rose tree, he flew at 
me with a harsh little screech, sometimes right into my face.” My 
search of the literature has not been exhaustive, and I may have missed 
some pertinent references, but it seems worth while to put on record 
the following observations. . 

On April 21, 1927, at Cruz Loma, on the northern slopes of Mt. 
Pichincha, Ecuador, I wandered through a grove of trees known to the 
Indians as “guantos.” Possessing an enormous flower of pinkish orange 
color 14 inches in length, the tree is related to our trumpet flowering 
vines and is known as the Datura sanguinea. The Sword-billed Hum- 
mingbird (Ensifera ensifera) is inordinately fond of the insects that in- 
fest the handsome corollas and probes them constantly with its bill four 
inches long and its tongue nearly twice that length. When I passed 
under a tree, a female darted at me, making me suspect the presence of 
a nesting site. For two hours I climbed over the various branches in a 
desperate effort to find the nest, which apparently is unknown to science. 
Throughout this period both male and female, the former easily recog- 
nized by his black throat and more glittering green underparts, per- 
sisted in attacking-me with extraordinary ferocity. On one occasion the 
male struck my cap and nearly dislodged me from the tree by forcing 
me to defend my head. The indefatigable onslaughts of these two birds, 
persisting for more than two hours, convinced me this tree had been 
chosen as a nesting-site, although the only evidence of a nest—a spot 
on one of the branches where lichens appeared to have been artificially 
attached—was not conclusive. No other bird of the species was ob- 
served, so that it would seem safe to conclude these two were mates. 

A less bold species is Lesbia victoriae aequatorialis, the famous long 
tailed Train-bearer. I discovered a nest of this species on April 3, 1927, 
on the eastern slopes of Mt. Pichincha that contained one young bird. 
The nest was built on dead plants that depended from a bank of earth 
not 15 feet from the hovel of a Quichua Indian. In spite of her familiar- 
ity with the noises of the children and the dog, the female was extremely 
cautious in her approach to the nest. Only on one occasion did the male 
show concern. He then flew with the female to a tree about 50 feet to 
the right of the nest. There was, of course, not the least difficulty in 
distinguishing him, since his tail is approximately six and a half inches 
long, whereas that of the female is but two and a half. 

At Panigulli, not far from the active volcano, Mt. Tungurahua, in 
southeast Ecuador, on May 9, 1927, I discovered a nest of the Tyrian- 
tail (Metallura t. tyrianthina). I observed only one bird, and it was 
building. Extremely tame, it persisted in nesting operations in spite of 
my presence, even carrying materials to the nest when I was within 10 
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feet of it. The bird was secured and was sexed by our collector, Carlos 
Olalla, as a male. Unfortunately, I was not at the camp site when the 
skin was prepared. On my return, I noted that this specimen, No. 2546, 
Moore Collection, has the chin and throat feathers damaged, but the 
green of the male sex shows on the sides of the chin. The rest of the 
coloration is normal, precisely like male, Moore Collection No. 2541, 
sexed by myself and collected at Bafios de Papallacta, Ecuador. I have 
found Carlos Olalla, who has collected birds for more than 40 years, 
generally, but not infallibly, accurate in his sexing. 

On March 29, 1927, in a small park of Quito, Ecuador, I discovered 
a nest of the Gould’s Violet-ear containing two eggs. Not more than 
eight feet above the ground, it was swung on a sharply descending 
branch of a large tree, which resembled a Casuarina. As the nest was 
close to a park bench and only a hundred yards from my hotel, I was 
able to observe it with comfort at close range for six days, using an 8 x 
binocular. I recorded extensive notes on the habits of both the male and 
female. The two sexes are practically indistinguishable in the field, but 
the female is generally more golden bronze above and below. However, 
both birds were seen repeatedly at the same moment on the same tree 
during the six days the nest was under observation and, although it was 
impossible always to tell which of the birds was incubating, it seemed 
a safe assumption that the one that had a permanent guard-site, on a 
dead branch 60 feet up in the same tree, was the male. Whether he 
ever incubated the eggs or not, I was unable to say. During the six 
days, this bird was repeatedly found “on guard” at the watch-site. 
Occasionally he sat on other dead twigs of the same tree 30 feet up and 
sometimes on the electric light wires. Once he perched on a branch 
closer to the nest. At no time did the incubating bird drive the guarding 
bird away. On April 2, rain fell heavily during the entire period of ob- 
servation. The female could not be persuaded to leave the eggs, even 
by throwing particles of mud at her. Meanwhile the male continued 
to stand guard at his exposed post. He stretched out his wings and 
ruffled his body feathers. He plainly classed me as interloper. On sev- 
eral occasions he dove at me furiously, generally when I was close to 
the nest; but on one occasion there were several Ecuadorians between 
me and the nest, and yet he singled me out for an exhibition of his an- 
tipathy. Not once did I observe him dart at the Ecuadorians that 
thronged the park, even though they frequently sat on the bench within 
10 feet of the nest. I hesitate to say he remembered that I was the one 
he had observed moving off regulation paths and examining the nest at 
close range. 

I also repeatedly observed him give an interesting variation of the 
“tower and dive” performance near the nest. He whirred from his perch 
perpendicularly into the air, very much after the manner of the Anna 
Hummingbird. The tail was not spread fully until near the top of the 
perpendicular ascent, at which point it spread so wide that every rectrix 
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separated from the adjoining ones and the spaces between the rectrices 
were plainly visible through a binocular as they were silhouetted against 
the sky. At the peak of the ascent the rectrices were suddenly bent up- 
wards at right angles to the bird’s body, and at the same moment the 
body turned over backwards, causing the bird to drop like a plummet. 
The bird generally finished by volplaning downwards to its accustomed 
guard-site above the nest. The tail feathers were kept expanded for the 
first 50 feet of the drop, but from there on they were drawn in, and the 
bird approached the tree with tail practically closed, ‘until immediately 
before alighting, when the feathers were again spread to extreme capac- 
ity and pointed sharply downwards at an angle of almost 90 degrees, 
thus slowing down the terrific speed of the descent and making a grace- 
ful landing possible. My notes record: “The tail when spread was al- 
ways held convexly—rounded at the top.” 

On April 28, 1927, at Nono Pungo, on the road to Gualea from 
Quito, I discovered another nest of Gould’s Violet-ear. It was placed in 
a large bush near the highway four feet from the ground and could 
easily be held under close observation. At the time of discovery, a 
Violet-ear was sitting on it. The bird flushed and, alighting only a few 
feet away in plain sight, was shot and collected. I proceeded to put up 
my tripod and camera in order to take a photograph of the nest and 
surroundings. Looking up, I discovered to my utter astonishment, an- 
other Violet-ear, less golden bronze above, sitting on the nest. Realizing 
that a male humming-bird appeared to be incubating, I flushed it after 
a full five minutes of observation within eight feet of it, watched it care- 
fully in its short flight of five feet to a dead twig, and collected it. Dis- 
section proved that the first bird collected was a female (No. 1052, 
Moore Collection) and the second a male (No. 1030, Moore Collection). 
During the time I watched the male on the nest, it made the swaying 
motion characteristic of an incubating bird adjusting its feathers to the 
eggs and nest. This female is conspicuously more golden above and 
below than the male, a contrast often, but not always, differentiating 
the sexes. The nest, as well as the two eggs (which were fresh), was 
also collected (Moore Collection, No. E 16). In my judgment, no mis- 
take could have been made in this identification. The bush was thick, 
but the nest was in plain sight near the periphery of the bush. In the 
case of each bird, neither limb nor twig intervened to obscure the flight 
from the nest to a twig of the same bush, where it was killed. I per- 
sonally collected both birds and kept them carefully in my pocket until 
dissection began, and I supervised that throughout, checking the sexing, 
because I was aware of the importance of this observation. I made full 
notes in my small pocket notebook on the spot. At no time did I observe 
both birds at the same instant; in fact, I did not realize that the male 
was near the nesting site until the female was killed. Perhaps the male 
was aware of his mate’s death and, flying to the nest at the sound of the 
shot, found the eggs were not covered and unhesitatingly took his turn. 
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In a recent article by Helmuth O. Wagner (1945:172) this Violet- 
ear was incorrectly identified as Colibri cyanotus. My earlier article 
(1939:315) gave no Latin name and stated only: “In Ecuador I have 
observed the male and female Violet-ear take turns incubating at the 
same nest and collected both sexes to substantiate this observation.” (It 
might have been better for me to employ the singular “turn,” since the 
male was observed sitting on the nest just once.) The Violet-ear I re- 
ferred to was Colibri c. coruscans, formerly known as Petasphora iolata. 

Perhaps I should caution the reader not to jump to the conclusion 
that it is a common thing for male hummingbirds of Ecuadorian species 
to take part in nesting activities. Approximately 50 nests of humming- 
birds were found by our party in Ecuador, and with the exception of 
the incidents noted above and a few less convincing ones, the males 
either were not observed near the nest or else maintained a guard-site 
some distance away. Nevertheless, regarding some species, such as 
Colibri coruscans, I am inclined to believe that more extensive observa- 
tions will prove that the male quite frequently takes part in nest-build- 
ing and, at least under some circumstances, assists in incubation. 
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COURTSHIP BEHAVIOR OF THE BLACK DUCK 


BY MILTON B. TRAUTMAN 


EFERENCES in the literature concerning courtship behavior of 

the Black Duck (Anas fulvigula rubripes Brewster)* in autumn 
and winter are few and are usually confined to a brief statement that 
courtship does occur (Townsend, 1916:9). There is a larger literature 
relative to courtship in spring (Sawyer, 1909:195-196; Townsend, 
1916:13-15; Phillips, 1923:80; Bent, 1923:51). These descriptions 
emphasize the spectacular courtship flight rather than courtship be- 
havior on water or land. 

My observations on courtship of the Black Duck in autumn were 


‘made chiefly after 1939; on courtship in winter, 1925 to 1933 and 1941 


to 1945; on courtship in spring, 1929 to 1933 and 1939 to 1945. Obser- 
vations previous to 1933 were made in central Ohio (principally Buck- 
eye Lake) and on marshes bordering Lake Erie from Sandusky to 
Toledo, Ohio. Most of the observations after 1939 were made about 
South Bass and Starve islands, Ottawa County, Ohio. 


METHODS OF DETERMINING SEX AND AGE 


Sexual dimorphism is slight in the Black Duck. The sex of the live 
bird is recognized chiefly by slight differences in color of the upper bill, 
in shape and size of head and body, in actions, and in voice. The 
bright yellow bill of the adult male, with darker mottling confined 
largely to the culmen, is quite distinctive. In the adult female the upper 
bill is a duller, more greenish, yellow and more mottled with olive, es- 
pecially on the sides. The color of the bills of some adult females is 
rather similar to the color of the bills of some young birds, particularly 
young males in October and young females in November or December 
It is therefore not possible to determine the age or sex of these birds 
by bill color alone. Many adult males appear to be notably more thick- 
set in profile. In some males the bulky head seems a full fourth larger 
than the heads of their accompanying females. The apparent size of the 
head is increased at times by fluffing out the feathers, especially about 
the crown and cheeks. The neck in males often appears to be consid- 
erably thicker than in females. The larger over-all size of the males is 
often evident. Weights of 14 adult males taken between September 27 
and December 8, ranged from 2 lbs. 8 oz. (1,034 grams) to 4 lbs. 1 oz. 
(1,843 grams); weights of 12 adult females ranged from 2 lbs. 0 oz. 
(807 grams) to 3 lbs. 1 oz. (1,289 grams). With few exceptions adult 
males in autumn weighed more than 2 Ibs. 10 oz. (1,572 grams), the 
females less. 


* The nomenclature followed in this paper is that which was proposed recently by 
Delacour and Mayr (1945). 

+ I was surprised, however, at the degree of certainty and the rapidity with which 
I could accurately identify the sex of adults and at what great distances. I was forced to 
presume, then, that the birds themselves had little difficulty in recognizing the sex of one 
another. I concluded that marked sexual dimorphism in ducks, as a means of rapid sex 
identification, may have little significance. 
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The courting actions of the birds, either flying or on water or land, 
are indicative of their sex, if observed for any length of time. Sex 
identification is greatly aided by differences in voice. The male grunts 
softly, rather than quacks, or more rarely gives a whistled note, whereas 
the female distinctly quacks in varying degrees of loudness. 

The sex of the young of the year can be recognized less readily and 
with less certainty. The color difference in the bills of the sexes is less 
pronounced, although bills of males usually contain more and brighter 
yellow and less olive-green at any period of autumn than do those of the 
females. There is less difference in size between sexes. Ten young of 
the year, taken in autumn, averaged about 10 oz. (284 grams) less than 
the adults, with considerable overlapping in weight between young males 
and young females. 

The color of the’ foot was a reliable character only in adult males 
in the hand. I have found that the adult male foot as portrayed by 
Shortt (1943: plate) is correct for fall and winter, except that in some 
males the red is more orange. The adult female foot in fall and winter 
_ contains considerably more reddish-orange on the average than does the 
adult female foot as portrayed by Shortt. I have never seen a juvenile 
male’s foot in autumn so uniformly orange-yellow as that shown by 
Shortt; usually there is more olive-green in early autumn, and more 
reddish-orange after October, with the olive-green restricted mostly to 
the tarsal ridges and the joints. The foot of the juvenile female was 
never so uniformly and palely flesh-colored as that figured by Shortt, 
but contained a large amount of olive-green with a flush of orange- 
yellow, especially in cold weather. 

The autumn adults, particularly males, are locally known as Big 
Winter Blacks (or Mallards), Red-legged Blacks (or Mallards), or 
Hudson Bay Mallards. These adults fit Brewster’s description (1902: 
184-185) of rubripes. The autumn juveniles, particularly females, are 
locally known as Little Black Mallards, Gray-legged or Green-legged 
Black Mallards. They fit Brewster’s description (1909:176) of éristés. 
The sportsmen of northern Ohio use the same criteria for separation of 
the two supposed kinds as do the sportsmen at Buckeye Lake (Traut- 
man, 1940:178-179). 

At various times between 1943 and 1945 I shot seven adult males, 
three juvenile males and eight adult females after first identifying 
them as such; of three birds I identified as juvenile females and col- 
lected, two were juvenile females, the other a juvenile male (Oct. 3, 
1945). 

Sex and age determinations of birds collected from September 27 to 
December 8 were verified through examination of the gonads, the 
bursa of Fabricius, presence and size of penis, condition of tail feathers 
(all as outlined by Kortright, 1943:31-36), and feathers from the sides 
of the chest (Kortright, 1943:161-162). The size of the testes of 
juvenile and adult males overlapped considerably, as did the size of 
ovaries of juvenile and adult females. The testes of adult and young 
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males ranged from 4 to 10 mm. in length, were smallest in late Septem- 
ber and October, and began to increase in size after December 1. 
The ovaries of adult and young females ranged from 3 to 11 mm. in 
length, and the largest were recorded in December. 


METHODS OF OBSERVATION IN AUTUMN 


My observations were made from the windows of our house on South 
Bass Island, at other places on the island, and from Starve Island. A 
blind, with or without wooden decoys, was used upon many occasions, 
At Starve Island I usually squeezed into a crevice in the limestone bed- 
rock, with a limestone-colored. tarpaulin in front of me. Observations 
were made at every period of the day, but chiefly during the first few 
hours of daylight, and in the evening. Usually the birds were unaware 
of my presence. 

During August, adult and young Black Ducks begin to gather into 
smaller groups at such undisturbed localities as Starve Island. By late 
September as many as 100 Black Ducks may be seen about Starve or 
Ballast islands, and particularly in their lee during high winds and seas. 
Their numbers increase during early October, and on some days of that 
month as many as 800 may be seen in the vicinity of Starve Island. In 
late November and early December, coincident with the first freezing 
over of the extensive marshes along the shores of the mainland, there 
occurs a sharp rise in numbers, and as many as 1,200 have been counted 
as they sat upon the water. These birds disappear with the first freezing 
over of the waters surrounding the islands. After that, only an occa- 
sional straggler is seen until the first prolonged thaw in late winter or 
early spring, and the resultant appearance of open leads or holes in the 
ice. 

Black Ducks often comprise over 90 per cent of the river, or sur- 
face-feeding, ducks in the flocks about the island. Occasionally as much 
as 30 per cent of the larger flocks in September and October may con- 
sist of Baldpates (Anas americana) and Pintails (Anas acuta); in No- 
vember and December, of Pintails and of Mallards (Anas platyrhyn- 
chos). Invariably the Black Duck has been in the majority in the larger 
flocks. Red-breasted Mergansers (Mergus serrator) and Common Gol- 
den-eyes (Bucephala clangula) are very numerous at times in autumn, 
occurring in flocks of 6 to 800 individuals, but they do not habitually 
associate with the river, or surface-feeding, ducks. 

Throughout autumn, but especially in late autumn, solitary pairs of 
Black Ducks were found about isolated sections of South Bass Island, 
including the bay in front of our house. Their daily routine usually fol- 
lowed the same general pattern. A pair would alight several hundred 
feet out and cautiously swim shoreward, taking as much as an hour 
to reach shore. Then they usually began feeding upon Cladophora and 
other algae which grew profusely upon the limestone bedrock and larger 
glacial boulders at or slightly below water level. The birds pulled large 
mouthfuls of algae and ate with seeming greediness for about 15 min- 
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utes, after which they stood on the beach, sat on large boulders pro- 
truding above the water, or swam about near shore. Courtship behavior 
began sometimes during this routine and became more marked after the 
birds had eaten, if it was not very cold or windy. 

If not molested, a pair of birds, recognizable with fair certainty by 
differences in size, color, and behavior, visited the same area daily, ap- 
pearing at about the same time of day and following the same routine. 
Many pairs of birds were observed at several localities during the 
autumns of 1944 and 1945. 

I also watched pairs of Black. Ducks which were with flocks, the 
flocks ranging in size from 6 to 800 individuals. In the larger flocks, 
10 to 31 pairs have been observed courting at some time during a three 
hour period. A pair could be recognized readily because they flew and 
alighted close together, and almost invariably remained together. In 
these flocks were also many adults that gave no indication of courting. 


AUTUMN COURTSHIP 


Courtship, both of solitary pairs and of pairs with flocks, first 
became apparent by the increased speed in swimming of the male, or of 
both male and female. The bird or birds swam rapidly a short distance, 
then changed direction. Frequently they partly opened their wings and 
splashed the water, and rarely one or both dove. If the pair was with a 
flock, these actions sometimes greatly excited the other members so that 
several males pursued the female for short periods, or other pairs began 
‘courting. Usually the courting pairs swam to the edge of the flock 
where there was less interference from the other birds, particularly 
males. At the beginning of courtship the heads of both males and fe- 
males were held close to the body, but shortly thereafter, first one 
(usually the male), then. the other began to raise and lower its head in a 
rapid and jerky fashion, bobbing at intervals during as much as two 
hours. When the neck was fully extended the bill would be held hori- 
zontally, but often when the head was lowered, the bill tip was sub- 
merged. Frequently the bill was rapidly flipped upward from the water, 
throwing up or outward small drops or jets of water. This bobbing of 
heads, particularly of the males, was the most frequent action of autumn 
courtship behavior, and with*many of the pairs under observation court- 
ship went no further. When courtship progressed further the male be- 
came more active; in addition to head bobbing he would swim rapidly 
toward the female and attempt to bump her side, or peck at the feathers 
of her neck, back, or rump. Both sexes occasionally flapped their wings 
vigorously, often treading water and assuming an almost vertical posi- 
tion. 

When the female was hard pressed by the male she arose and flew 
a short distance, less than 300 feet. The male followed; then overtaking 
and flying over and in front of her, he would stretch his neck downward 
and at the same time widely spread his tail. As he flew over her the 
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whitish under-wings were very conspicuous. Occasionally a spirited 
chase occurred, the female appearing to attempt escape by vigorous use 
of wings and feet upon the water’s surface, similar to the action of a 
Coot (Fulica americana) in rising from the water. Such a chase was 
conducted with great splashing of water and many abrupt turnings. 

Sometimes, after courting for a few minutes to as much as three 
hours, the female began to swim rapidly with head and neck out- 
stretched on the surface of the water and with body partly submerged, 
whereupon the male pursued her, his neck outstretched. When the male 
came close to the female she generally submerged until only the crown 
of her head and dorsal ridge of her bill was above water, whereupon the 
male swam over her and copulation seemed to take place. After emerg- 
ing, the female shook herself vigorously, flapped her wings, twitched her 
tail from side to side, and began to preen. Generally the male flapped 
his wings, twitched his tail from side to side, and sometimes bobbed his 
head and uttered his whistle-like note. 

Autumn courtships were much less noisy than those of spring. The 
male infrequently uttered a soft, low grunt, usually accompanied by 
head bobbing. He rarely gave the whistled note, and only when seem- 
ingly greatly excited. The female would sometimes make a grunt-like 
quack, but seldom loudly. This subdued use of voice in autumn may 
have been part of the extreme wariness of the birds during the hunting 
season. 

The entire courtship performance, followed by the copulation be- 
havior, was observed upon 9 occasions: 1 in late September, 2 in Octo- 
ber, 4 in November, and 2 in December. The copulation behavior oc- 
curred on rather warm days, where there was comparatively little wave 
action. 

Until 1945 I considered fall courtship as a chance occurrence be- 
tween two birds. But especially after observing solitary pairs of pre- 
sumably the same individuals visit the same area daily for as long as 
two weeks, and my surprising experiences on December 8, 1945, I have 
begun to wonder if actual pairing may not sometimes take place in late 
fall or early winter rather than in early spring. On December 8, I was 
in my blind on Starve Island with 15 wooden decoys in the water in 
front of me. An estimated 1,200 Black Ducks were scattered in flocks 
about the island. Eventually many birds, including several courting 
pairs, swam in among the decoys. Presently I observed a pair in copu- 
lation behavior. Without exposing myself, I shot the female after the 
birds had separated. All of the ducks immediately rose into the air 
except the male that had courted and copulated with the female. He 
first swam toward the dead duck, then when almost touching her he 
turned and swam away. I left the blind and walked toward the male, 
which to my astonishment first swam away about 30 feet then returned 
to the dead female. I shot the male to verify my identification of them 
as adult male and female. Later, another pair began to court; I shot 
the male, and the female remained in the water, whereas all of the other 
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ducks flew away. She swam away only when I left the blind and 
walked to the shore. 

These experiences brought to mind the discussions I have heard 
among duck hunters as to why one or more birds from a flock of ducks 
as cautious as Blacks, Mallards, or Pintails, will return to swing around 
the decoys or even alight among them after one or more of the ducks 
has been shot. The opinion of the duck hunters was that the birds 
were greatly confused (“rattled,” they called it) and instinctively re- 
turned to the supposed safety of the wooden decoys. Can it be that 
the returning and supposedly confused duck is the remaining member of 
a pair from which one has been shot? 

Pair formation among unpaired swans and geese apparently occurs 
in fall or early winter (Delacour and Mayr, 1945:8—9), and geese pre- 
sumably pair for life (Witherby, e¢ a/., 1939:182; Bent, 1925:205). 
Phillips (1916:24—27) discusses the habits of Canada Geese (Branta 
canadensis) during migration over favorite flight lanes in Massachu- 
setts. These geese are tolled within gunshot through an elaborate sys- 
tem of live and wooden decoys. The geese are exceedingly wary so 
long as none of their number has been wounded or killed. After being 
shot at, if one or more of their number remains on the water, one or 
more members of the flock usually returns to alight upon the water. 
They have lost their former caution and can be approached in a boat 
and shot. Their reaction is surprisingly similar to that of the survivors 
of the two pairs of Black Ducks of December 8. 

Many of the Black Ducks in the flocks were obviously young of 
the year. Courtship among these juveniles was less frequent and 
less sustained than among adults, and young birds seldom attempted 
copulation. Courtship among the young of the year appeared to consist 
principally of splashing and dashing about, first toward one bird and 
then another. They only occasionally indulged in repeated head bob- 
bing. My observations are not entirely in agreement with those of 
Hochbaum (1944:21) who, in discussing the habits of other species of 
ducks, relates that “in fully-grown young birds the full repertoire of 
displays is offered” and that he has seen “captive young Canvasback 
[Aythya valisineria| and Redhead drakes [Aythya americana], still 
wearing the juvenal plumage, repeat one action after another without 
pause. A captive Baldpate male began to display in mid-November, 
when he was little more than four-months old.” 


WINTER CouRTSHIP 


I watched winter courtship chiefly when the birds were congregated 
in the open holes of ice-covered lakes and streams. At that season any 
courtship display that was observed consisted chiefly of groups of 
birds chasing each other, splashing and swimming rapidly about, with 
some head bobbing and short display flights. Townsend (1916:13—14) 
and Phillips (1923:80) describe this chasing and milling about which 
seems to be so common in winter. I have repeatedly noted that several 
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birds, presumably all males, pursued a single female, and sometimes one 
male in the group appeared to be chiefly concerned with driving off 
other males rather than pursuing the female. Upon a few occasions I 
have seen a female and guarding male fly away from the group together, 
giving the impression that the two were paired. Sometimes the milling 
birds seemed to be chasing whichever bird came nearest to them, re- 
gardless of sex, and then the milling and chasing seemed to be play 
rather than courtship. During the winter, no attempts at copulation 
were observed. Courtship behavior was most frequent on warm sunny 
days. 
SPRING COURTSHIP 


Between 1941 and 1944, the pair of Black Ducks (probably the 
pair which remained to nest near our house on South Bass Island) first 
appeared between March 8 and 23 (average date March 16). They 
always appeared during the first prolonged thaw in which open leads 
were present in the ice-cover of the lake. In 1945, during a phenomenal 
warm period in February, a pair was noted on February 16 in water 
that had collected in a depression in the ice-cover. They remained a few 
days until a cold snap froze the pool in the depression; then they dis- 
appeared. Thereafter and until March 16, a pair, presumably the same 
birds, visited the bay daily, remaining only a short time if the bay was 
ice-covered, or staying all day when there was open water. 

When open water became permanent the pair of birds remained on 
the lake throughout the day, going at dusk to the neighboring lawns 
and meadows to feed. From the time of their arrival until the disap- 
pearance of the ice-cover in the last half of March, the male was very 
attentive, almost constantly following the female. There was rapid 
swimming, chasing, and considerable bobbing and swaying of heads. 
As the season advanced, the flight display became more elaborate and 
prolonged, and both birds became more vociferous, the female quacking 
loudly and persistently. If other males appeared, an animated chase of 
the female ensued, and obviously her mate attempted to keep other 
males from associating with her. If other females appeared, she would 
quack persistently and loudly. 

By early April the courting actions of the pair began to change. The 
female disappeared daily for periods that steadily lengthened until 
finally she was present on the water only at dusk in the morning and 
evening. When she was absent the male remained on the water or sat 
upon a boulder near shore. Toward evening he showed considerable 
excitement, swimming back and forth and frequently grunting. When 
she appeared (always from the direction in which I believed or knew 
her nest to be), she alighted upon the water near the male and almost 
invariably drank. The male displayed great excitement, bobbed his 
head, grunted, and swam toward her, bumping her in the side, or trod 
water while he stood vertically and flapped his wings. He sometimes 
gave a whistled note as described for the Black Duck by Phillips 
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(1923:80), for the Mallard by Witherby et al. (1939:232-233). 
Shortly after drinking, the female began to quack; then both birds 
sprang into the air, and the spectacular spring courtship flight began. 
By mid-April, courtship displays upon the water had become less fre- 
quent, whereas the length and intensity of the courtship flights had 
notably increased. The longest flights, of 5 to 25 minutes in duration, 
occurred between sunset and dark. If the flights took place over water, 
the grunting male pursued the loudly quacking female, displaying before 
and above her, nipping at her back and tail with his bill, and always at- 
tempting to force her down upon the water. When forced down she 
usually tried to escape by splashing, dodging, diving, and again rising 
into the air. When she finally remained on the water, she would partly 
dive or submerge with neck outstretched and only the upper half of her 
head and bill exposed; the male then swam over her, and copulation 
took place. After copulation both birds usually bobbed or swayed their 
heads; the male whistled, and both began to preen and flap their wings, 
after which they flew to the meadows to feed. 

Some of their most elaborate flights occurred over land and were 
best developed in late April or May. In 1942 these flights continued 
after April 29, when the clutch of 9 eggs had been completed, and 
they continued during most of the incubation period until May 15. In 
these flights the female, often closely followed by the male, flew from 
a few feet to 30 feet above the ground, sometimes having to rise to 
clear a fence, often quacking loudly and persistently, and seemingly at- 
tempting to see how closely she could come to some object without a 
collision. Our backyard had many electric and telephone wires criss- 
crossing above it, several Norway maple trees, a garage, and shed. The 
female, either with or without the male, would fly among the wires, trees, 
and buildings, and sometimes between two wires, one of which was a foot 
above the other. Probably this flight, when conducted late in the season, 
has no courtship significance. I have seen both female Black Ducks and 
female Carolina Wood Ducks (Aix sponsa) performing without a con- 
sort. After the flight the female, and male if present, would alight in 
the neighboring meadows. There I observed them eating insects and 
grazing upon the new vegetation; then the female flew away in the 
direction of the nest. During the latter part of the incubation period 
the female appeared to resent the presence of the male. At such times 
she rose high in the air and, if he followed her, continued flying on a 
straight course until he left her and returned to his loafing area. There- 
upon she descended below tree top level, returned, and continued exer- 
cising over land, but not in sight of the male. The male left the area 
when incubation was far advanced. 

Black Ducks in spring became surprisingly noisy and fearless, and 
flew within a few feet of me when I was in the garden or even when I 
was cutting grass with a noisy lawn-mower. When I was in a boat they 
conducted their courtship within 30 feet of me, or the male remained 
standing upon a boulder even when I cast a fly within a few feet of him. 
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There was little competition between males or pairs in spring on 
South Bass Island, and one seldom saw more than one male pursuing 
a female. This lack of competition may have been caused by isolation 
of the pairs, for the Black Duck nesting population on the island was 
small and scattered. This condition did not hold in the marshes of the 
adjacent mainland where the nesting population was denser. During 
the spring of 1932 I observed the courtship behavior and nesting of 
Black Ducks in those marshes, and then repeatedly saw more than one 
male in pursuit of a female. There also I saw males of other species, 
such as Mallards and Baldpates, in pursuit of female Black Ducks 
(Trautman, 1940:128-129). 


SUMMARY 


Autumn courtship was principally confined to displays upon the 
water, such as head bobbing and short display flights. Both sexes, but 
particularly the females, were rather silent. They were exceedingly wary 
and ceased to court if alarmed. Occasional pairs were observed copu- 
lating. 

Winter courtship in open holes in otherwise ice-covered bodies of 
water consisted primarily of splashing, milling, and dashing about, 
sometimes with many males in pursuit of a female, or in a sort of play 
where every bird seemed to chase his neighbor. 

With the appearance of open water in spring, pairs of Black Ducks 
appeared near their nesting sites. Ear':y spring courtship was similar to 
autumn courtship until the time the female began to leave the male for 
portions of each day. After that, courtship was primarily confined to 
flight displays over water, sometimes ending in copulation. After egg 
laying had presumably begun and in the earlier days of incubation, 
courtship flights were confined to dusk and were principally over land; 
these flights were later continued by the female without the male. 
Throughout spring the pairs were quite fearless and were very vocifer- 
ous when courting. 

About South Bass Island, many adult Black Ducks were in pairs 
throughout autumn and until they left the region. The male of a pair 
courted persistently; sometimes courtship ended in copulation. Obser- 
vations in winter, made chiefly in central Ohio, indicated that pairing 
was at a minimum during the coldest weather. But most of the ducks 
were in pairs, even when in flocks, upon returning to South Bass Island 
in late winter and early spring. The pairs that remained about the 
island to nest chose a territory and spent as much time in it as climatic 
or other conditions permitted. The male left the female and territory 
after incubation was well advanced. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


An attack on Ring-necked Pheasants by a Goshawk.—During the winter 
of 1945-46, a study of the overwintering ability of Ring-necked Pheasants 
(Phasianus colchicus) was conducted in a typical river valley of Connecticut, where 
the birds were more or less concentrated in the vicinity of several feeding sta- 
tions. On January 23, 1946, between 9:10 and 1:00 p.m., I was in a car parked 40 
feet away from one of these stations, observing the activities of 13 Pheasants that 
were at or near the station. The ground was covered with three inches of crusted 
snow. At 10:53 a.m. a Goshawk (Accipiter gentilis) sailed low over the station. 
The Pheasants “froze,” about 50 sparrows that were in the vicinity flew into a 
grapevine tangle some 30 feet from the feeder, and 2 Crows in the treetops started 
to call. The Goshawk continued its flight and disappeared. About two minutes 
later the Pheasants resumed their activity about the feeder. At 11:00 a.m. spar- 
rows put up a loud cry from the grapevine, and the Pheasants froze again. At 
11:07 a.m. the hawk appeared and alighted about three feet above the ground on 
a wind-thrown willow tree beside the feeding station shelter. There were but 
three Pheasants in the open at the moment, and one cock was at the feeder. These 
three birds started moving slowly away, but the hawk appeared not to notice. 
When the cock neared the grapevine tangle, the Goshawk dived after him. The 
cock escaped into the tangle. The Goshawk circled and, compressing its wings, 
plunged into the opposite side of the tangle with a crash. Confused sounds of 
Pheasants and sparrows came from the thicket. Soon the cock reappeared and flew 
a short distance into the marsh; he was apparently not seriously harmed. A hen 
Pheasant also ran out of the grapevine and into a clump of berry bushes about 
two feet from the car. The Goshawk was close behind but could not follow her 
into the bushes. It passed about four feet in front of the car and flew. to a dead 
tree overlooking the area, where it sat and arranged its feathers. At 11:30 a.m., a 
Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius) appeared and made three dives at the Goshawk 
(which appeared not to notice) and then flew away. The Goshawk flew from its 
perch at 12:10 p.m. and disappeared. The following day the remains of a cock 
and a hen Pheasant were found in the vicinity of this station with evidence of 
having been killed by an avian predator—Mavurice M. ALEXANDER, Connecticut 
State Board of Fisheries and Game, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Red Phalarope in eastern Ohio.—On the morning of September 15, 1945, a 
bird was brought to me that had been found lying dead upon the sidewalk in 
Amsterdam, Jefferson County, Ohio. William C. Baker and I identified it as a Red 
Phalarope (Phalaropus fulicarius), and this identification was later substantiated 
by Milton B. Trautman. The bird, a male in winter plumage, weighed 23.7 grams. 
It had probably flown against a wire or other obstruction, for the front of its 
skull was fractured. 

This specimen appears to be the only record of a Red Phalarope for the 
extreme eastern portion of Ohio, although the species has been recorded several 
times for other portions of the State. Hine (1928. Auk, 45:94-95) records a speci- 
men collected along the Scioto River, Delaware County, September 29, 1927. 
Campbell (1940. “Birds of Lucas County,” Bull. Toledo Mus. Sci., 1:82-83) 
records two seen on October 12, 1932, one on November 7, 1936, and one on Octo- 
ber 10, 1937, in Lucas County, near Toledo. Trautman (1940. “Birds of Buckeye 
Lake, Ohio,” Univ. Mich. Mus. Zool. Misc. Publ. No. 44:258) collected two speci- 
mens at Buckeye Lake, one on November 2,°1929, the other October 28, 1933.— 
Forest W. BucHANAN, Amsterdam, Ohio. 
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Sora rail at sea.—Shortly before 8:00 a.m. on March 25, 1945, a Sora 
(Porszana carolina) flew aboard our ship about 190 miles northeast of Great Abaco 
Island of the Bahamas. The bird showed no sign of exhaustion and escaped within 
a few minutes. Wind and sea were unusually calm, and the air temperature at noon 
was 91° F. This is still further evidence that the Sora flies over long stretches 
of open water during migration—Wu.11am C. Starrett, Ames, Iowa, and Kerra L. 
Drxon, La Mesa, California. 


A catastrophic decrease in a starling population.—In a recent number of 
L’Oiseau (1944. vol. 14, p. 41), Georges Olivier reported a catastrophic decline in 
the Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) population in Normandy, France. The species had 
shown a continuous and rapid increase there in the years 1910 to 1939, chasing all 
other hole-nesting species from their nesting holes. After the severe winter of 1939- 
40, Starlings had almost completely disappeared. Only a few were seen in the sum- 
mers of 1941 and 1942. There were some minor fluctuations in the years 1942 and 
1943, but in the spring of 1944 the species was practically absent from the district of 
Haute-Normandie. Olivier reports (in litt.) that in 1945 and the spring of 1946 
the species was increasing again but remained scarce in some places where it was 
abundant before 1940. 

Nothing is stated in the notes about probable causes of the precipitous decline. 
Even though the severe winter of 1939-40 may have been the reason for the orig- 
inal decrease, it would not account for the complete lack of. recovery in the sub- 
sequent four years. North American bird students should gather accurate census 
data on local Starling populations in case a similar change of status should occur 
in some section of the United States. In addition, an attempt should be made to 
collaborate with studies of animal parasites to determine whether any such sudden 
decline is due to a parasite or disease——Ernst Mayr, The American Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park West at 79th Street, New York 24, New York. 


The Florida form of the Brown-headed Nuthatch in southwestern 
Georgia.—On February 25, 1943, I collected an apparently mated pair of nut- 
hatches 12 miles north of Bainbridge, Decatur County, Georgia (26 miles north 
of the Florida line) ; the birds were in southern pines near the Flint River. They 
appeared distinctly lighter on the crown and back than specimens of the Brown- 
headed Nuthatch from more northern parts of Georgia (Sitta pusilla pusilla), but 
corresponded closely with specimens from Florida (S. ~. caniceps). Accordingly I 
requested Dr. Alexander Wetmore to identify them. He considers the female typi- 
cal of Sitta pusilla caniceps and the male as intermediate, similar to caniceps in 
color, but nearer pusilla in size. Wetmore (1941. Proc. U.S. Natl. Mus., 90:506) 
points out that the northern form, S. p. pusilla, in addition to averaging slightly 
larger than caniceps “has the gray of the back slightly darker, and the brown of 
the head darker, with the paler edgings on the crown feathers, where present, dis- 
tinctly darker.” : 

Wetmore states that birds from St. Mary’s, in extreme southeastern Georgia, 
are of the Florida race (caniceps); it is possible, then, that the range of this race 
extends completely across the southern edge of the State. The pair I collected are 
the only Brown-headed Nuthatches I have seen in the Bainbridge region during 
approximately one week of observation in each of five winters (February, 1943- 
December, 1946) —Max Mrnor Peet, 2030 Hill Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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A nest of the Sun-bittern in Costa Rica.—On March 26, 1945, an old man 
who lives near me showed me a nest of the Sun-bittern (Eurypyga helias major) 
in the Térraba Valley, Costa Rica. Between a 30-foot cliff and the boulder-strewn 
channel of the clear impetuous Rio San Pedro, lay a narrow belt of rocky land 
wooded with trees of small and medium size. One of these trees, a Gilibertia 
arborea, held the nest about 20 feet above the ground and about 10 yards back 
from the margin of the torrent. The dark, roughly globular structure, some 12 
inches in diameter, was saddled over an obliquely ascending branch about 2 inches 
in diameter. The great bulky nest seemed to be most precariously balanced on the 
slender branch at a point where there was no visible lateral twig to prevent its 
turning sideways. It was composed of decaying leaves, stems, and other vegetation, 
a small amount of green moss, and apparently also some mud. In the top was a 
shallow depression lined with green leaves. The altitude at this point was about 
3,000 feet above sea-level. 

From the top of the cliff we looked down upon the Sun-bittern, half sitting, 
half standing on the nest. Facing the cliff-top, the bird gazed intently on its 
visitors with its big red eyes. It was raised high enough on its yellow legs to re- 
veal portions of the two big, buffy eggs on their bed of green leaves. I examined 
it through a binocular from several positions, one at the very edge of the preci- 
pice, but at length it jumped from the nest, spread its wings, glided down toward 


’ the river, and disappeared amid the foliage. The glorious bright chestnut 


shields on the spread wings left no doubt that the bird was indeed a Sun-bittern. 
Because of the thinness of the trunk and the weakness of the wood, the nest tree 
could not be climbed. I sat on a log in a neighboring clearing and waited half an 
hour for the bird’s return to the nest, but in vain. 

In the basin of El General, from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above sea level, the Sun- 
bittern is a very rare bird, and aside from the owner of the nest described above, 
I have seen only a single individual. Carriker (1910. Ann. Carnegie Mus., 6:425) 
says that the Sun-bittern in Costa Rica is “distributed sparingly over the low- 
lands of both the Atlantic and Pacific slopes, up to not more than 2,000 feet above 
sea-level,” and that he was “never able to learn anything of their breeding habits.” 
I have been able to find but one definite Central American breeding record for the 
Sun-bittern. H. G. Deignan (1936. Auk, 53:188) collected a male and female in 
Honduras on April 23, 1933, the male with right testis greatly enlarged, the female 
with a fully developed egg—ALEXANDER F. Sxkutcu, San Isidro del General, Costa 
Rica. 


The Dakota Song Sparrow in Arizona.—In the Dickey Collection, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, there is a typical example of Melospiza melodia 
juddi, an adult female (No. 11486) taken at Tucson, Arizona, on December 20, 
1915, by A. Brazier Howell. Howell’s notes make no special mention of this bird, 
but evidently it was taken “in the river bottom to the northeast [of Tucson].” 

Both in bill size and plumage characters, this individual is definitely outside the 
extremes of variation known for Melospiza melodia montana (which winters com- 
monly in that locality) ; it is in no way distinguishable from a small North Da- 
kota series of typical juddi in the University of California collections. However, 
the specimen was submitted for an additional check to Josselyn Van Tyne at the 
University of Michigan, and he has verified my identification of the specimen as 
juddi—aA, J. van Rossem, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Officers of the Club, particularly the Treasurer and the Editor, wish to 
thank the Members for their prompt payment of 1947 dues and for the many 
changes upward in class of membership. Members are again reminded that they 
may be saved the nuisance of an annual cheque for dues: a Life Membership 
($100.00, payable in four installments if preferred) includes a lifetime subscription 
to the Bulletin. 





We are greatly indebted to W. J. Breckenridge and Roger T. Peterson of our 
Illustrations Committee for providing important assistance in the preparation of 
this issue of the Bulletin. We are especially pleased to be able to reproduce in color 
T, M. Shortt’s fine watercolor of the hitherto unfigured downy Tattler. 





We hope that many Members will answer the request of the Illustrations Com- 
mittee (published on another page of this issue) for assistance in their search for 
photographs. Please remember that, for the Bulletin, only unpublished pictures are 
acceptable. 





In view of the greatly increased cost of reprints, we are forced to consider 
carefully whether the Bulletin should continue its policy of providing inexpensive 
reprints of the Bibliography section. Unless more Members wish to subscribe for 
the section, this service will probably be discontinued. Interested Members are 
asked to send their opinions or suggestions to the Editor. 


OBITUARY 


ErNEst INGERSOLL, naturalist and writer, born in Monroe, Michigan, died No- 
vember 13, 1946, at Brattleboro, Vermont, at the age of ninety-four. He had studied 
at Oberlin and then at Harvard, where he worked under J. A. Allen at the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology and under Louis Agassiz at Penikese. Ingersoll was one 
of the founders (1873) of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, the oldest ornithologi- 
cal society in America. He served as naturalist on the F. V. Hayden Survey in 
1874. His early writing included an important scientific report on the oyster in- 
dustry and an excellent but now extremely rare work, “Nests and Eggs of Ameri- 
can Birds,” illustrated with colored plates; later he wrote many books and articles 
of a more popular type, dealing with a variety of natural history subjects. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NEws 


It was found necessary to change the time of the 1947 meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union from the October date announced earlier. The meeting will 
be held September 8-12 in Toronto. 


Behaviour, a new international journal of comparative animal behavior, is 
announced by the publisher, E. J. Brill, of Leiden. There is an editorial board of 
four: H. Hediger (Switzerland), P. Palmgren (Finland), W. H. Thorpe (England), 
and N. Tinbergen (The Netherlands). 

Charles F. Batchelder, who has edited the Proceedings of the New England 
Zoological Club for forty-seven years, has just issued in that series a bibliography, 
beautifully printed, prepared by Barbara Lawrence, of the scientific papers of 
Glover M. Allen. 
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“Audubon Field Notes,” which has hitherto appeared as Section 2 of Audu- 
bon Magazine, is now published by the National Audubon Society as a separate 
magazine. The January 1947 issue, designated Volume 1, Number 1, has a new 
cover design and is illustrated with two striking full-page photographs by Roger 
Tory Peterson. Margaret Brooks Hickey continues as Editor. 

Frans Verdoorn has founded a monthly scientific newsletter, Biologia, pub- 
lished by Chronica Botanica (Waltham 54, Massachusetts). The first issue ap- 
peared in January 1947. 

Charles Scribners’ Sons have issued an “unrevised reprint” of Herbert L. 
Stoddard’s “The Bobwhite Quail,” which was first published in 1931 and was 
awarded the Brewster Medal in 1935. 


The bird research station that was formerly at Rossitten, Germany, has been 
transferred to Radolfzell on Lake Constance. Dr, E. Schuz continues as Director. 


Early in February Mr. and Mrs. William H. Phelps, Jr., of Caracas, Venezuela, 
and Charles Hitchcock, of the American Geographical Society, left Caracas for the 
headwaters of the Manapiare River, which flows southward into the upper Ven- 
tuari River. There they intend to ascend the virtually unknown Mt. Yavi, making 
a collection of the subtropical birds and mapping the region. William H. Phelps, 
Sr., heard from the party by radio on February 21. They were 15 days up the 
Ventuari at that time. 


To the Members of the Wilson Ornithological Club: 


The Illustrations Committee is still searching for outstanding photographs 
(not retouched) of rarely photographed birds and particularly interesting shots of 
better known birds. These should be of sufficient interest to stand alone, with a 
minimum of caption, as genuine contributions to scientific knowledge. Persons 
knowing of such pictures would materially aid the editorial staff of The Wilson 
Bulletin by passing on the information to the Illustrations Committee. 

In addition, the Committee is trying to build up a complete collection of 
good photographs of North American birds, and a complete reference file of sources 
of authoritative color notes on the soft parts of birds in life for the use of authors, 
artists, and editors. The Committee will be grateful for any help in collecting these 
materials, which will be made available to Club members as aids in individual 
research problems. Please write to the Chairman, W. J. Breckenridge (Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota). 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS COMMITTEE 
W. J. Breckenridge, Chairman 


THE LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES RESEARCH GRANT 


The sum of five hundred dollars has just been given the Wilson Ornithologi- 
cal Club by an admirer and former pupil of the distinguished artist-naturalist, 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, with the understanding that the money is to be divided into 
five equal annual grants for ornithological research. The grants will be assigned 
annually to selected individuals by the newly appointed Research Committee. An- 
nouncement of the annual selections will be made at Annual Meetings of the Club 
and in the pages of the Bulletin. Any member of the Club or of one of the Affili- 
ated Societies will be eligible for this financial aid. In assigning the grants, the 
Committee will consider not only the qualifications of the person (or persons) to 
whom the money is to be given, but also the importance of the work to be started 
or advanced; the need for accomplishing field-work in certain parts of North 
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America; and the desirability of collaborating in international projects, such as 
the comparative study of nest-building habits in the Ploceidae and Icteridae, pro- 
posed by a French member of the Club, F. Bourliére, or that concerning clutch-size, 
proposed by the English ornithologist, David Lack. Persons who desire this help 
should make a point of writing the Research Committee Chairman (John T. Emlen, 
Department of Zoology, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin) about 
their work, the equipment and library facilities needed, and their publication plans. 
It is hoped that the first grant will be assigned before the Annual Meeting in 


November 1947. 


The following have agreed to act as the Fuertes Research Grant Committee: 
John T. Emlen, Jr., Chairman; George H. Lowery, Jr.; Ernst Mayr; Margaret 
Morse Nice; Frank A. Pitelka; Josselyn Van Tyne. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 





ALLAN R, Puuips received his A.B. 
from Cornell and his M.S. from the 
University of Arizona, After further 
graduate work and three and a half 


- years in the Army, he returned to Cor- 


nell and received the Ph.D. in 1946. 
During the war he was stationed for a 
time on Okinawa and made a valuable 
collection of birds there. He has pub- 
lished a number of notes and articles, 
mainly on the taxonomy and distribu- 
tion of the birds of southwestern United 
States and northwestern Mexico. He 
has been connected with the Museum of 
Northern Arizona since 1933 and is now 
Curator of Ornithology there. 





Maser T. Rocers received her Ph.B. 
from Alfred University (New York) 
and her M.A. from Teachers College 
(Columbia). She has worked during 
summer sessions at Harvard, Duke Uni- 
versity, University of Colorado, and 
Cornell. For twenty-seven years she 
has taught ornithology and other na- 
tural science courses at Georgia State 
College for Women. She was an or- 
ganizer and charter member of the Mil- 
ledgeville [Georgia] Bird Club, and was 
one of those instrumental in making 
that city a bird sanctuary. She was a 
charter member and is now President of 
the Georgia Ornithological Society. The 
Life Membership in the Wilson Ornitho- 
logical Club is a tribute from a former 
student, in appreciation of the contri- 
butions Miss Rogers has made to orni- 
thology and to the lives of her many 
students. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Avupuson Birp Guipe: EAsTern LAND Birps. By Richard H. Pough. Illustrated by 
Don Eckelberry. Doubleday and Company, Inc., New York, 1946: 4% & 7% 
in., xl + 312 pp., 48 color plates. $3.00. 

This book is the National Audubon Society’s contribution to the rapidly 
growing list of bird guides. It opens with an elaborate foreword; then the land 
birds found in eastern North America (275 species—the hawks, gallinaceous birds, 
and doves being omitted) are covered individually. The book follows the order of 
the current A.O.U. Check-List and includes the last eight orders of birds, from the 
Carolina Parakeet to the Snow Bunting. In the middle of the book are 48 color 
plates from paintings by Don Eckelberry, illustrating all of the species treated. 
The section on birds is followed by a bibliography, and the volume closes with 
an index of the English, the scientific, and some colloquial names. There is no 
identification key: “The color plates in this book are a key to the birds.” “East- 
ern North America north of Mexico, excluding East Greenland,” indicated on a 
frontispiece map of .the “Ornithological Regions of North America,” is the area 
covered in the Guide. 

Since many will receive their first introduction to ornithology from this vol- 
ume, it is gratifying to note that the author in the foreword has started them on a 
sound basis. In addition to a description of the area covered and an outline of 
the scope of the book, there are sections on song, on psychology and behavior, on 
habitat, territorial needs, seasonal, movements, economic relations, conservation, and 
other topics. Pough has done a splendid job of summarizing the fundamentals of 
modern bird study in a few pages. 

Treatment of individual species is more thorough than that in the usual hand- 
book. Subheads cover identification, habits (including food preferences), voice, 
nest, and range. All distribution data are taken from the A.O.U. Check-List. 
Much up-to-date information on ecology, predation, and bird behavior has been 
smoothly woven into an exceptionally readable text. 

Probably the most important innovation in this guide is the omission of all 
subspecies names. Even forms that differ considerably in appearance, such as the 
sapsuckers, are treated as one species, Obviously there was difficulty in following 
this procedure because of English names: how could several subspecies, all bear- 
ing different names, be grouped under one head? To solve this problem the author 
has introduced many new names, The various subspecies of nighthawks Chordeiles 
minor are combined under “Common Nighthawk”; the sapsuckers Sphyrapicus 
varius under “Common Sapsucker.” The Northern and Southern Flickers become 
the “Yellow-shafted Flicker.” Other changes are more radical: the American 
Pipit is renamed “Water Pipit”; the Arkansas Kingbird (a full species), the “West- 
ern Kingbird.” The Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, also a full species, becomes the 
“Black-backed Woodpecker,” although the text admits that it is “often called the 
Arctic three-toed woodpecker.” 

This change in and creation of English names is, in my opinion, very bad 
practice but’ is perhaps inescapable since the A.O.U. Check-List Committee has 
not yet issued its report on the vernacular names it proposes for North American 
bird species. Authors of many post-war bird books and articles show a very 
commendable tendency to emphasize the species rather than the subspecies unit, 
but they must either create new vernacular names or revive old ones for many 
species. The longer this situation continues the more confused ornithological lit- 
erature will become. 

A few of Pough’s statements about certain species are somewhat misleading. 
For instance, the absence of trees cannot be said to determine the Flicker’s choice 
of telegraph poles for nesting sites, since in northern Ohio, where trees are com- 
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mon, this habit is of frequent occurrence. The statement that Alder Flycatchers 
(Empidonax traillii) of the Middle West nest in “dry upland pastures” should be 
qualified: Alder Flycatchers normally nest in swampy areas in the Middle West 
though they are sometimes found there in upland situations. Concerning Bell’s 
Vireo, the author writes, “Its most surprising habit is singing on the nest”; he 
neglects to state that both the Yellow-throated and the Warbling Vireo have the 
same habit. There is an important omission from the Golden-winged Warbler 
“voice” section: no mention is made there of the second, 8 to 10-syllable song 
of this species, which is almost indistinguishable from the second song of the Blue- 
winged Warbler. Both these warblers sing this second, longer, song more fre- 
quently as the season progresses. 

Don Eckelberry’s paintings will earn him a place among the better bird artists 
of the day. Most of his figures are accurate and well reproduced. This is espe- 
cially true of the sparrows: with the exception of the Vesper Sparrow, all of this 
difficult group is done remarkably well. 

Because of poor color printing, however, some of the species would scarcely 
be recognized by the novice in bird study. The Warbling and Philadelphia Vireos 
and the immature Bay-breasted and Black-poll Warblers, in particular, are poorly 
printed. In a number of the plates, olive-green and greenish-yellow colors have 
registered badly. From the standpoint of draughtsmanship, it is my impression 
that most of the warblers are shown with slightly over-large heads. 

In titling the Purple and Bronzed Grackles pictured on Plate 33, the author 
refers to them as the “brassy-green phase” and the “bronze-purple phase.” The 
use of the word “phase” (which on another plate the author applies to the red 
and gray Screech Owls) is confusing, since the variation in the grackles is geo- 
graphical, whereas that in the owls is individual, 

Comparison of the “Audubon Bird Guide” with Peterson’s “Field Guide to 
the Birds” is, of course, inevitable, but in my opinion the two books fill different 
needs, Peterson’s “Field Guide” is primarily a book for identification of birds (its 
other points are incidental) and, as such, it is superior to Pough’s volume, espe- 
cially in its treatment of subspecies. The “Audubon Bird Guide” is a very con- 
densed general book on birds—a pocket manual to take the place of the usual cum- 
bersome reference volume. If a novice in bird study could have but one book, he 
would probably receive a better all-round understanding of the birds covered and 
of their place in the biological scheme from the “Audubon Bird Guide” than from 
any other book of its size—Louis W. Campbell. 


Woopcock Ways. By Henry Marion Hall. Illustrations by Ralph Ray. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1946: 8% X 11 in., xii + 84 pp., 8 col. pls., 10 
figs. $6.50. 

The best that can be said of this latest popular book on the American Wood- 
cock (Philohela minor) is that it is attractively published and sumptuously illus- 
trated with sketches both in color and in black and white. There are twenty-three 
titled chapters purporting to describe the species’ habits, to evaluate its qualities 
as game, to tell how, when, and where it may be hunted, and to plead for its 
conservation, Although Mr. Hall speaks authoritatively of hunting procedures, he 
fails to demonstrate any intimate knowledge of the Woodcock’s habits or familiar- 
ity with recent researches, management practices, or protective measures. The 
text is a curious jumble of indifferent field observations, personal anecdotes, inde- 
cisive comments, and vague references to “authorities” whose names he seldom 
divulges. The book neither adequately informs nor satisfactorily entertains. The 
illustrations are incredibly poor, both from the artistic and the ornithological point 
of view.—Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 
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Las Aves bE Cute. By J. D. Goodall, A. W. Johnson, and R. A. Philippi B. 
Platt Establecimientos Graficos S. A., Buenos Aires, 1946: 6 XX 9 in., 358 pp., 
50 col. pls., many text figs. Paper, $5.00; cloth, $6.00.* 


The appearance of this volume marks the beginning of a new epoch in the 
ornithological history of Chile. This does not mean that the study of birds in that 
republic has been neglected—since ornithological literature for nearly 150 years has 
contained many references to Chilean birds. In general the avifauna of Chile is 
well known from the systematic viewpoint, a knowledge that culminated in Hell- 
mayr’s “Birds of Chile” (Field Mus. Nat. Hist. Publ. Zool., 19, 1932). 


“Las Aves de Chile” is a “handbook” written in Spanish, by three men who 
have a good working knowledge of Chilean birds, gained from thirty years’ exper- 
ience in the field. The authors state in the preface that knowledge of and interest 
in Chilean birds has been handicapped by the lack of a suitable manual in Spanish, 


“and that this ignorance is responsible for the progressive destruction of numerous 


species, and they express the hope that this book will explain the need for additional 
conservation measures as well as for better observation of those now in force. 

This first volume, which follows the sequence employed by Hellmayr, in- 
cludes all the passerine families, the hummingbirds, swifts, goatsuckers, wood- 
peckers, cuckoos, kingfishers, parrots, and pigeons. A second volume is planned to 
deal with the remaining families, but the authors estimate that about three years 
will be required to prepare the manuscript and plates for publication. 

The books opens with an eloquent foreword in Spanish by William Vogt, fol- 
lowed by an English translation; then the authors’ preface, also with an English 
translation. The remainder is entirely in Spanish. The work begins with acknowl- 
edgments and brief chapters on physiography and climate, zonal distribution, 
nomenclature, geographic variation, migration, topography and measurements of 
birds, and classification of Chilean birds. 

The species-by-species account starts with the thrushes. First a page or less 
is given to a brief characterization of the family under consideration. Then each 
species and subspecies is given, with its Chilean and English vernacular names, the 
current scientific name, reference to the original description, other local names, gen- 
eral distribution, description, and a table of measurements. Remarks on habits, 
identification, zonal and altitudinal distribution, and habitat requirements follow. 
Considerable life history data are given. 

Perhaps a better idea of the authors’ treatment of distribution and life his- 
tory may be gathered from a rather free translation of the account of the Diuca 
(Diuca diuca diuca). 

“If we conceive abundance in terms of the number of individuals that in- 
habit a given space or territory, then the Diuca is without doubt the most abun- 
dant species throughout the extensive zone included between southern Coquimbo 
and Aysen, excepting only the mountain regions above 1,500 meters, being met 
with literally everywhere and at all seasons. It also inhabits the eastern side of 
the Andes from the Argentine province of Mendoza to Patagonia. 

“The Diuca is such a well known bird that a description is hardly necessary; 
suffice it to say that it has the typical fringilline bill and that it is entirely gray 
with the exception of the throat and abdomen which are white but separated by a 
gray band that crosses the breast. In flight it generally, though not always, shows 
a white border at the edges of the tail. 

“The Diuca is equally at home in the country and towns, mountains and 
valleys, open or wooded regions, in gardens and in city parks and in the most 
distant solitude of the forest where man rarely penetrates. During the winter it 


* Orders for copies, accompanied by remittance, may be addressed to A. W. John- 
son, Casilla 327, Santiago, Chile. : 
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gathers in large flocks, sometimes alone, at others in company with other birds 
such as Cowbirds, Red-breasted Starlings and Yellow-shouldered Blackbirds. As 
a rule beneficial to agriculture, but on occasion eating the young plants and seeds 
of the gardeners, it is the object of an unjustified persecution on the part of 
hunters, in spite of which it maintains itself without any difficulty. 

“Laying begins in September, reaches its maximum in October and Novem- 
ber, and ends in February. The nest, made of grasses and root fiber and lined with 
wool or soft vegetable material, is similar to that of the Chilean Song Sparrow 
[Zonotrichia capensis chilensis] but considerably larger, placed in any handy bush, 
shrub, or small tree, but never on the ground as is the Chilean Song Sparrow’s. 
The clutch is almost always three eggs but sometimes only two, at other times 
four. The ground color is light Niagara green, and the eggs are profusely spotted 
and blotched with brownish green and brownish olive, without a hint of the red- 
dish tint which characterizes Song Sparrow eggs. 

“This species is a favorite victim of the parasitic Argentine Cowbird (Molo- 
thrus bonariensis) .” 

The volume is illustrated with forty-eight plates of birds and two plates of 
eggs, all in color. The birds are by Goodall, and while some are better than others, 
the average is good; in some the color registration is a little off, but they are a 
useful adjunct to the book, and will undoubtedly be of great help in visualizing 
the species which they represent. é 

Surprisingly enough, four new races are described; the authorship, however, is 
not to be credited to all three authors jointly but only to those whose names ap- 
pear after each. The new forms are: 

Xolmis pyrope fortis Philippi and Johnson, Chiloe Id. (p. 152) 

Tachuris rubrigastra loaensis Phillippi and Johnson, Province of Antofagasta 
(p. 183) 

Phleocryptes melanops loaensis Philippi and Goodall, Province of Antofagasta 
(p. 261) 

Pteroptochos megapodius atacamae Philippi, Province of Atacama (p. 274) 
The types of all four races are in the Museo Nacional de Historia Natural de 
Santiago. 

It is a great pleasure to recommend this work to all interested in Chilean 
birds and to wish the authors all speed in their progress with the second volume.— 
J. L. Peters. 


Las Aves pe Cutie. By P. Rafael Housse. Ediciones de la Universidad de Chile, 

1945: 390 pp., 15 pls. 

Parts of this most astonishing book, in somewhat abridged form, have pre- 
viously appeared in French in Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Zoologie (Paris]— 
written by the same author, but published under the name of M. l’Abbé Emile 
Housse, These previous installments and the volumes in which they appeared are: 

“Les Oiseaux du Chile.” 1937, ser. 10, vol. 20, pp. 93-107. 

“Les Oiseaux de Proie du Chile.” 1939, ser. 11, vol. 2, pp. 123-233; 1941, ser. 

11, vol. 3, pp. 1-96. 

“Les Oiseaux des Andes.” 1941, ser. 11, vol. 3, pp. 97-161; 1942, ser. 11, vol. 

4, pp. 137-238. 
These earlier accounts, however, do not include even all the non-passerine groups, 
and they leave the passeres entirely untouched; hence this volume, in Spanish, may 
be looked upon as the final and complete product. The author, a Redemptionist 
Father, has made the study of Chilean birds an absorbing interest for many years, 
but his contacts with ornithologists appear to have been few and his ideas of writ- 
ing on birds are entirely original. 
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No effort is made in the book to give any means of identification. Each species 
heading begins with the Chilean vernacular name, the scientific name, and a Spanish 
translation of the latter. The amount of space devoted to any species varies from 
a few lines to several pages and may cover any or all of the following subjects: 
distribution, nest, eggs, incubation, early stages, other breeding habits, food, 
plumages, temperament, susceptibility to domestication, pursuit and capture, ene- 
mies, economic value, and diseases—to name only the subjects most frequently 
dealt with. There are many valuable original observations, but there also seems 
to be included a certain amount of hearsay and it is not always simple to tell 
where the original part ends and the hearsay begins. 

Fr. Housse seems to have been particularly intrigued by the Condor, the Black 
Vulture, and the Turkey Vulture, and he devotes ten or more pages to each. He 
performed experiments to determine whether Black Vultures find their food by 
sight or by smell—using dead cats for the purpose (a good use for a cat by an 
ornithologist)—and concluded that it was by sight alone. The most stinking car- 
rion was undetected even when only lightly covered. 

There is no question but that Fr. Housse’s work contains many important con- 
tributions to life history (perhaps in the old sense rather than from the point of 
view of the modern “behaviorist”), but there is some chaff that must be win- 
nowed out. 

The author is not interested in the systematic side of ornithology, which 
doubtless accounts for his peculiar arrangement of families and genera. Although 
he indicates in the subtitle that a modern classification is employed, he explains in 
the preface that he has not observed a strict sequence because “there is neither 
an international nor a zoological rule which fixes the sequence of orders or fam- 
ilies” and that a departure from the usual classification makes the work less 
monotonous! The non-passeres, headed by the rheas, start the volume, but some 
of the subsequent families occupy rather strange positions. The tracheophone 
groups and the Tyrannidae follow the bulk of the true oscines, and the humming- 
birds conclude the volume. Scientific names are frequently misspelled; patronymics 
are often terminated with y instead of i (bullery and granty, for instance). The 
authority’s name after a species is invariably enclosed in parentheses, whether 
these are required or not. The derivations given for the scientific names are not 
always fortunate—himantopus is believed to mean “bloody-footed” (Sangriento 
Pié). 

The bibliography is very sketchy, consisting of some thirty defective citations 
of works published either in Chile or Argentina. The author does not mention 
either Hellmayr’s “Birds of Chile” or Wetmore’s “Observations on the Birds of 
Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Chile,” although he is aware of the existence 
of at least the former, since he mentions it in his 1937 paper. 

Housse lists 373 forms of birds for Chile as against Hellmayr’s 335, but the 
latter omitted oceanic birds, which accounts for a large part of the discrepancy. — 
J. L. Peters. 


Lire Histories oF NortH AMERICAN Divinc Birps: Orper Pycopopes. By Arthur 
Cleveland Bent. Reprinted. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1946: 6% & 9% 
in., xiii + 237 pp., 32 pls. $5.00. 

Probably no other American bird book in recent times has been so sought 
after as Bent’s “Life Histories of North American Diving Birds.” Published by the 
National Museum in a strangely small edition, it went out of print in a short time, 
and with the publication of more and more volumes of this very successful series, 
the “Diving Birds” has become practically unobtainable, even at forty times the 
original price. It is, therefore, very good news that the book has been reprinted. 
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The book was first published 18 years ago, and its merits are well known; there- 
fore the task of a reviewer is simply to report how well, especially how faith- 
fully, the reprinting has been done. 


The publishers advertise this volume as “the unrevised reprint of Bulletin 107" 
of the National Museum and state that it is “the complete text reproduced exactly 
as the author originally prepared it.” However, the book is by no means a fac- 
simile of the first edition. The reader will note immediately the absence of the 12 
colored plates of eggs, which added so much to the value of the original publica- 
tion. It is understandable that the publishers might have felt that color plates 
would add too much to the cost of printing a new edition, but they should have 
mentioned this omission in their advertising. Less understandable is the series of 
substitutions and omissions of half-tone plates. Of the 43 half-tone plates in the 
original volume, only 22 are reprinted unchanged; other plates have at least one 
photograph substituted, and 11 plates, including the frontispiece, are omitted en- 


 tirely. The half-tone plates in the new volume’ are published as a single group 


(following page 206), and the plate numbers and part of the information in the 
legends are omitted. Pages 233-239, which gave the full scientific data to accom- 
pany the pictures, are left out of the new edition, and thus the pagination of the 
index, which follows them, is changed. 

For the most part, the text is reprinted unchanged and with the same page 
numbers, but even this has not been carried out completely and exactly. There 
are many cases in which a few lines from one’ page are carried over to the top of 
the next page (or the reverse change made), and in at least one case (the nine 
lines quoted from Dr. Roberts on page 32) a paragraph has been omitted entirely. 

The nomenclature has been modernized in the case of the American Eared 
Grebe (which becomes the “Eared Grebe”), the Murre, Uria troille troille (which 
becomes “Atlantic Murre, Uria aalge aalge’’), and the Puffin (which becomes 
“Atlantic Puffin”), but, strangely, the corresponding changes have not been made 
in the index. The publishers have not, however, been consistent in modernizing the 
nomenclature, and other changes to be found in the current A.O.U. Check-List have 
been ignored. 

One change which the publishers of the new volume have made is perhaps 
justifiable. The name of the species treated is given in the running head on every 
odd-numbered page—a very useful aid to the reader which the editor of the orig- 
inal series did not employ until he came to the seventh volume. 

This new edition is cloth bound and is well printed on good paper. The half- 
tones are reproduced rather better than in the original edition. 

The publishers announce their intention of producing a series of these early 
out-of-print volumes of the Bent “Life Histories,” but if they are not willing to 
make them exact reprints which can be safely used and quoted from, they would 
do ornithologists a great service by resigning the task in favor of a publisher that is 
able to meet the needs of scholars and students.—Josselyn Van Tyne. 


Lonpon’s NaTuRAL History. By R. S. R. Fitter. The New Naturalist Series. Col- 
lins, London, 1945:574 X 8% in., xii +- 282 pp., 72 pls. (40 col.), 2 diagrams, 

11 maps. 16 s. 

We have in Mr. Fitter’s work (as well as in Ford’s extraordinarily intelligent 
and scientifically satisfactory volume on butterflies in the same series) a model for 
the popularization of science that most urgently needs to be called to the atten- 
tion of the leaders in American science, American education, and American pub- 
lishing. I so heartily concur with the introductory editorial remarks that no 
better review is needed than to quote and comment on them. 
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The editors write: ‘The aim of this series is to interest the general reader 
in the wild life of Britain by recapturing the inquiring spirit of the old naturalist. 
The Editors believe that the natural pride of the British public in the native fauna 
and flora, to which ‘must be added concern for their conservation, are best fos- 
tered by maintaining a high standard of accuracy combined with clarity of expo- 
sition in presenting the results of modern scientific research. The plants and 
animals are described in relation to their homes and habitats and are portrayed in 
the full beauty of their natural colors, by the latest methods of colour photogra- 
phy and reproduction.” (How pleasant it would be to read America and American 
for Britain and British in this paragraph !) To this, the editors add about the 
author “. . . a young social scientist and writer who has been a naturalist all his 
life . . . Mr. Fitter has always lived in London, as have his father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather; and he has made a special study of London’s natural his- 
tory—and the history of its natural history—for over ten years. He has, clearly, 
the material qualifications for the work he has chosen to do; and the reader will 
soon agree that he has done it well. And it is time that it was done—high time 
that this book was written. For up to now there has been no real attempt, in any 
biological literature we are familiar with, to write the history of a great human 
community, in terms of the animals and plants it has displaced, changed, moved 
and removed, introduced, dispersed, conserved, lost or forgotten. In certain ways 
Mr. Fitter’s book makes gloomy reading, for the progressive biological sterilisation 
of London is a sad history. But the discerning reader will soon notice that the 
sterilisation is not complete. Indeed, in this remarkable history not all is on the 
debit side. There is the fascinating story of the adaptation of wild life to an en- 
vironment which is almost wholly man-made. There is also the fact that London 
natural history to-day has its special compensations, even its new and particular 
treasures.” 

As a regional natural history, Mr. Fitter’s book has the merit of accepting 
the existence of man and his culture as a fait accompli and of writing his book 
about the natural history of London as it is and not as it was. The tracing of 
London’s natural history through its origins, its changes, and its human history 
forms a fascinating story, the lesson of which is the acceptance of the result as a 
“state of nature” in the best ecological sense. 

No comparable account of the natural history of any urban region exists for 
America. Buenos Aires, Mexico City, New York, and Chicago are candidates for 
such intelligent treatment. Alas, we need books in order to stimulate the intelli- 
gent interest that would make the books possible. Universities have for two 
generations robbed us of prospective naturalists in order to make geneticists or 
physiologists, shortsightedly failing to note how few of these carried their interest 
beyond the Ph.D. degree as compared with the life-long cultural values of the 
“old-fashioned” natural history —Karl P. Schmidt. 


Prairre Wincs. By Edgar M. Queeny. Photographs by the author; frontispiece 
and sketches by Richard E. Bishop. Ducks Unlimited (342 Madison Avenue), 
New York, 1946: 9 X 12 in., xiv + 256 pp., col. frontispiece, 276 photographs, 
140 drawings. $15.00. 

This obscurely titled book proves to be a handsomely printed and superbly 
illustrated popular account, which might better have been called ‘The Flight of 
Ducks.’ Five chapters are essays on duck hunting written for duck hunters, but the 
most important part of the book treats duck flight as revealed by the high-speed 
camera. The pictures are certainly the finest yet made of ducks in flight, and the 
engravers and printers have done them full justice. The effectiveness of many of 
the pictures is increased by parallel series of excellent drawings by Richard Bishop, 
analyzing, labeling, and explaining the photographs. Mr. Queeny is to be com- 
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mended highly for the honest, scientific attitude he has taken toward his photo- 
graphs: although in producing four of the prints that appear in the book he used 
“photographic artifices,” he is careful to tell us which pictures these are and what 
was done to them. 

Glenn Martin has contributed a brief section on flight from the point of 
view of the aviation engineer, and quotations from C. Townsend Ludington, of the 
Franklin Institute, further clarify this difficult subject. 

There is an annotated “bibliography” of sixteen works which includes some 
titles whose pertinence is difficult to see, omits such books as Horton-Smith’s 
“Flight of Birds,” and is arranged, not by authors, but (almost alphabetically) by 
title. Not all the references are accurately copied. 

Even though his discussion is restricted to ducks, Mr. Queeny has produced 
a book that must be recognized as the best single account of bird —- yet pub- 
lished.—Josselyn Van Tyne. 


A BrsiiocraPHy or Birps. WiTH SpeciAL REFERENCE TO ANATOMY, BEHAVIOR, B10- 
CHEMISTRY, EMBRYOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, PuysioLocy, Genetics, Ecotocy, Avi- 
CULTURE, Economic OrniITHOLOGY, PouLtTry CULTURE, EVOLUTION, AND 
RELATED SuByEcts. By Reuben Myron Strong. Publications of Field Museum 
of Natural History [now Chicago Natural History Museum], Zoological Series, 
Vol. 25, Parts 1-2, pp. 1-937, 1939 (Author Catalogue) ; Part 3, pp. 1-528, 1946 
(Subject Index). 

It is almost incredible that one man could have achieved this monumental 
bibliography. For many years Dr. Strong has labored faithfully on this work of 
prime usefulness to investigators, which lists some 25,000 articles and books on 
birds. Some idea of the comprehensiveness of the work may be gained by looking 
at the 56 pages in Volume 1 devoted to the “Key List of Abbreviations for Peri- 
odicals Cited” (about 2,000) and the 10 pages of more than 450 periodicals not 
cited, many of which “have little value to the investigator, but which have the 
spirit of the true naturalist or may be useful in aviculture.” 

The bibliography is world-wide in scope, and Dr. Strong was tireless in veri- 
fying each reference, making for this purpose many trips to libraries in this 
country and abroad. “The comprehensive search ended with literature for 1926” 
largely because Biological Abstracts started then, but “other references were added 
as they came to attention, even as late as 1938.” Dr. Strong very helpfully indi- 
cates the libraries in which he found the rarer publications. The inclusion of 
articles dealing with “habits” depended to a certain degree on “the scientific repu- 
tation of the periodical publishing them”—which points to the heavy responsibility 
of editors to pass upon the worth of articles they bring out. 

In Parts 1 and 2 authors are arranged alphabetically and their titles “chrono- 
logically as to years and alphabetically as to publications within the same year.” 
In the Subject Index there are 612 pages devoted to bibliographies and 2% to 
periodicals containing abstracts or reviews of publications referring to birds. The 
main part of the volume is concerned with 120 main topics, such as (alphabetically) 
Distribution, Ear, Ecology, Economic Ornithology, Education, Embryology, En- 
docrinology, Evolution, and a vast number of sub-topics. Text references give a 
brief note on content, the author, and year; the complete citation is given in the 
Author Catalogue. The Subject Index is an amazing storehouse of information. 
For instance, take the 12 pages under “Migrations”: after 134 columns of citations 
of books (in five languages) and general articles, the sub-titles are: Areas (by 
continents, then countries) ; Different Birds (cited with scientific names); a page 
of miscellaneous articles; Altitude in Flight; Banding Observations; Halts and Re- 
tardations; Irregular Migrations; Length or Distance of Migration; Lighthouse 
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and Tower Observations; Lightship Observations; Nocturnal Migrations; Physiol- 
ogy of Migrations (with 5 sub-titles) ; Routes; Seasonal Migrations; Sex Differ- 
ences in Migrations; Speed or Rate of Migrations; Weather, Effects on Migration 
(with 5 sub-titles). In the 21 pages devoted to “Habits” there are 39 sub-titles. 
Indeed, the Subject Index boasts such a wealth of material that it requires an 
index of its own: Volume 4, the Finding Index, in which each topic is arranged 
alphabetically, is in preparation. 

Universities, libraries, and serious students will find this bibliography a basic 
tool. The Chicago Natural History Museum may well be proud of its part 
in the undertaking. Ornithologists and other zoologists owe a great debt to Dr. 
Strong for his erudition, his determination, and his endless patience in carrying to 
completion such a work as this—Margaret Morse Nice. 


Tae Symsortic GotprincH: Its History AND SIGNIFICANCE IN EvuROPEAN Devo- 
TIONAL ArT. By Herbert Friedmann. The Bollingen Series VII. Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1946: 7% X 10 in., xxxii + 254 pp., 157 pls. (Nos. 1- 
141). $7.50. 

“The Symbolic Goldfinch,” by Herbert Friedmann, Curator of Birds at the 
National Museum, Washington, D.C., is a beautiful book—beautiful in form and 
craftsmanship, beautiful as a product of high scholarship and intellectual power. 
Mr. Friedmann became interested in devotional art as an avocation, especially in 
the forms which showed birds in their design, and his analysis of 486 paintings 
attributed to 254 artists of the late medieval and baroque periods led him to ex- 
plore many paths of learning. The conclusions, as contained in this volume, are 
thoughtful and thought-provoking and provide the reader interested in art and 
medieval symbolism with a convenient and valuable reference. 

“The goldfinch, one of the brightest plumaged of the small, common, widely 
distributed birds of Europe, obviously lent itself readily as a symbol because it 
was as well known to the town dwellers as to the country folk, for it had long 
been a favorite household pet. Its role in the household was not exactly that of 
a common cage bird such as the canary is today, but more of that of an animate 
plaything for the children. Children were often given a live bird on a long string, 
and would amuse themselves by letting it fly about.” Mr. Friedmann carefully 
traces the transmission of the representation of the goldfinch as a symbol, from its 
probable origin in France to other countries of Europe, including Russia. The 
various attributes, such as the Soul, the Resurrection, Sacrifice, the Passion, and 
augur of disease, which the bird is presumed to have symbolized, are ferreted out 
and developed with skill and ingenuity (though the reader who comes fresh to 
the allegorical and symbolic ideas of the medieval mind may feel that Mr. Fried- 
mann’s reasoning is somewhat attenuated and finespun). Consideration is also 
given to the significance of the size, position, and posture of the bird and of its 


. juxtaposition to the Christ Child, all of- which contribute to the exact symbolic 


meaning. 

The careful documentation of the text, the well-selected bibliography, and the 
acknowledgments given in the long list of names of persons high in their special 
fields of learning attest Mr. Friedmann’s intellectual integrity and his amazing 
industry and skill in a field outside his profession. His selection of the 157 half-tone 
illustrations is interesting and discriminating. 

The publishers are to be congratulated upon the beautiful design of the book. 
The selection of type, the form of the text, and the excellent printing of both 
text and illustrations contribute to the pleasure one has in returning to the book 
again and again—Helen B. Van Tyne. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY * 


PHYSIOLOGY (including weights) 
See Life History and Behavior: Kelso. 


PARASITES, ABNORMALITIES, AND DISEASE 

Davis, Matcotm. A curious deformity of a pigeon’s bill. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947: 
133. 

Gostin, Rosert. A Robin with one lung destroyed. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:132. 

Laskey, AMELIA R. Further Data on a One-eyed Robin. Bird-Band. 18 (1), Jan. 
1947:31. 

Orr, Rospert T. The Recovery of a Wounded Swan. Condor 48 (6), Nov. 1946: 
280. 


ANATOMY (including plumage and molt) 

DanFortH, Cuartes G. Color Correlations in North American Warblers. Turtox 
News 24 (12), Dec. 1946:194-195. 

Groskin, Horace. Variations in Color of the Shoulders of the Male Goldfinch. 
Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:70-78. 

MIcHENER, HarRoLp, and JOSEPHINE R. MicHener. Loss of Feathers at Times Other 
Than the Normal Molt. Condor 48 (6), Nov. 1946:283-284. 

Mutter, Atpen H. The structural basis of the voice of the Flammulated Owl. 
Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:133-135. 


DISTRIBUTION AND TAXONOMY 

Coursen, C. Bram. Birds of the Orland Wildlife Refuge. Turtox News, 25 
(Suppl.), 1947:1-30, maps 1-2. 

EIsENMANN, Evcene, and Hustace H. Poor. Suggested Principles for Vernacular 
Nomenclature. Wils. Bull. 58 (4), Dec. 1946:210-215. 

FRIEDMANN, HERBERT. A new wren from Chiapas, México. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947: 
128. (Thryothorus rufalbus transfinis, new subsp.) 

Grar, Wr11aAM. Notes on the Distribution and Habits of Anthony Green Heron. 
Murrelet 27 (3), Sept. 1946:50-51. 

Greene, Earte R. Birds of the Lower Florida Keys. Quar. Jour. Fla. Acad. Sci. 8 

(3), Sept. 1945 [1946]:199-265, col. frontisp., figs. 1-11. 

Leopotp, A. StarKer. Clark Nutcracker in Nuevo Leon, Mexico. Condor 48 (6), 
Nov. 1946:278. 

Mowat, Fartey. Occurrence of the White-eyed Vireo in Canada. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 
1947 :138-139. 

Munro, J. A. Observations of Birds and Mammals in Central British Columbia. 
Occ. Pap. Brit. Columbia Prov. Mus. No. 6, Jan. 1947:1-165, figs. 1-50. $.50. 

Mourie, Apotex. Observations on the Birds of Mount McKinley National Park, 
Alaska. Condor 48 (6), Nov. 1946:253-261, figs. 56-59. 

O’Remty, R. A. Jr. Northern water birds summering on the Gulf Coast of 
Texas. Wils. Bull. 58 (4), Dec. 1946:216-217. 

O’Remty, R. A. Jr., and Mrs. Atren S. Bearp (editors). Bird Survey of the 
Detroit Region, 1945. Detroit Aud. Club. [1946]. 32 pp., map. 

Saunpers, ArETAs A. The Ruff in Connecticut. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:137-138. 

Srstey, Cuartes G., and Jonn Davis. Real de Arriba, Mexico, as a Deppe Local- 
ity. Condor 48 (6), Nov. 1946:279. 


* Titles of papers published in the last number of The Wilson Bulletin are in- 
cluded for the convenience of members who clip titles from reprints of this section for 
their own bibliographic files. Reprints of this section are available at a small cost. 
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Snyper, L. L., and T. M. Sortr. Variation in Bonasa umbellus, with Particular 
Reference to the Species in Canada East of the Rockies. Canad. Jour. Res. D, 
24, Aug. 1946:118-133. 

Starrett, WitiiAM C., and Kerrm L. Drxon. The Scarcity of the Black-footed 
Albatross in Parts of Its Known Range. Condor 48 (6), Nov. 1946:268-271, 
map. 

Taser, Ricuarp D. The Winter Birds of Adak, Alaska. Condor 48 (6), Nov. 1946: 
272-277, map. 

Topp, W. E. Crype. Critical Notes on the Woodpeckers. Ann. Carnegie Mus. 30 
(art. 17), Dec. 16, 1946:297-317. (Centurus aurifrons incanescens, new subsp. 
from Brewster County, Texas.) 

van Rossem, A. J. The California Quail of Central Baja California. Condor 48 
(6), Nov. 1946:265-267, map. (Lophortyx californica decolorata, new subsp.) 


See also Population: Moseley. 


EVOLUTION AND SPECIATION 

Grecory, Wit1aM K. Some Critical Phylogenetic Stages Leading to the Flight of 
Birds. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.Y. Nos. 54-57, Sept. 1946:1-15, figs. 1-7. 

LanHAM, Urtess N. Notes on the Phylogeny of the Pelecaniformes. Auk 64 (1), 
Jan. 1947:65-70. 


See also Ecology: Friedmann. 


MIGRATION AND FLIGHT 

DuFRESNE, Frank. Bobolink on the Gulf of Mexico. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:138. 

PACKARD, FrED MALLERY. Notes on the occurrence of birds in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:130-131. 

Poor, Hustace H. The Chickadee Flight of 1941-42. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.Y. Nos. 
54-57, Sept. 1946:16-27. 

Snyper, L. L. “Tunnel Fliers” and Window Fatalities. Condor 48 (6), Nov. 
1946:278. 

Sprunt, ALEXANDER Jr. Early fall migration of the Purple Martin. Auk 64 (1), 
Jan. 1947:140-141. 


See also Distribution and Taxonomy: O'Reilly. 


ECOLOGY 

Damon, Davip. Seasonal Relationships of Bobwhite Quail to Woody Vegetation in 
Nebraska. Nebr. Bird Rev. 14 (2), July 1946:34-36. 

FRIEDMANN, HERBERT. Ecological Counterparts in Birds. Sci. Monthly 63 (5), 
Nov. 1946:395-398. 


LIFE HISTORY AND BEHAVIOR 

Austin, Ottver L. A Study of the Mating of the Common Tern (Sterna h. hir- 
undo). Bird-Band. 18 (1), Jan. 1947:1-16. 

BRECHER, LEONARD C. Notes on the Nesting of the Scarlet Tanager. Kentucky 
Warbler 22 (4), Fall 1946:46-50. 

Epwarps, Georce, Eric Hosxrnc, and Stuart SmirH. Aggressive Display of the 
Ringed Plover. Brit. Birds 40 (1), Jan. 1947:12-19, pls. 1-8. (Charadrius h. 
hiaticula. Tllus. with remarkable photographs.) 

EIsENMANN, Evucene. Interchange of Song between Blue-winged and Golden- 
winged Warblers. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.Y. Nos. 54-57, Sept. 1946:53-54. 

Exuiott, Jonn J. Observations on Birds Relative to the Predatory New York 
Weasel. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.Y. Nos. 54-57, Sept. 1946:56-57. 

EvENDEN, Frep G. Jr. Nesting of the Marsh Hawk at Mountain Home, Southern 
Idaho. Murrelet 27 (3), Sept. 1946:52. 

Haverscumipt, Fr. Observations on the breeding habits of the Little Owl. Ardea 
34 (1-3), Oct. 1946:214-246. (Athene noctua vidalii.) 
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HAvERSCHMIDT, Fr. Notes on nest-sites of the Oyster-catcher, and the Long-eared 
Owl as a hole breeder. Brit. Birds 39 (11), Nov. 1946:334-336, pls. 44—46. 
Hovcuton, A. S. A late [=early] nest of the Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Auk 

64 (1), Jan. 1947:133. 

Howe, A. Brazier. The foot action of swimming ducks. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 
1947:135-136. 

Humpsrey, Pui S. Observations at the Nest of a Pileated Woodpecker. Migrant 
17 (3), Sept. 1946:43-46. 

Jacoss, ELpEEN, and Don Jacoss. A Nesting of the Red-shouldered Hawk. Flicker 
18 (4), Dec. 1946:76-78, 2 photos. 

Ketso, Leon. Bioelectronic Observations (V). Irradiation, Vitamin D, Preening, 
and Anting. Biological Leaflet No. 35, Dec. 1946:1-2. 

Krusey, J. Bruce. Reactions of Cliff Swallows to a Buteonid Hawk. Condor 48 
(6), Nov. 1946:281. 

Kutz, H. L., and Daviw G. Atten. Double-crested Cormorant nesting in New 
York. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:137. 

LasKEy, AMELIA R. Some Bewick Wren Nesting Data. Migrant 17 (3), Sept. 1946: 
39-43. 

McAteg, W. L. Wild Turkey anting. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:130. 

Moxuter, Levi L. Notes on the breeding and nesting of the Long-billed Curlew. 
Nebr. Bird Rev. 14 (2), July 1946:31-33, 1 photo. 

Monroe, Burt L. Nest of Cedar Waxwing at Louisville. Kentucky Warbler 22 
(4), Fall 1946:45—-46. 

Monson, GALE. Botteri’s Sparrow in Arizona. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:139-140. 

NicHotson, Donatp J. Smyrna Seaside Sparrow. Fla. Nat. 19 (3), April 1946: 
39-42. (Nesting habits of Ammospiza maritima pelonota.) 

Pearse, THEED. Nesting of Western Gull off the Coast of Vancouver Island, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and possible Hybridization with Glaucous-winged Gull. Murrelet 
27 (3), Sept. 1946:39-40. 

Pearse, THEED. The Nesting of the Red-throated Loon on Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia. Condor 48 (6), Nov. 1946:262-264, fig. 60. 

PETERSON, RoGER Tory. Nesting Sites of the Parula Warbler in the Potomac Val- 
ley. Wils. Bull. 58 (4), Dec. 1946:197, pl. 7. 

PICKWELL, GAyLE. The American Pipit in Its Arctic-Alpine Home. Auk 64 (1), 
Jan. 1947:1-14, pls. 1-4. 

RUTTLEDGE, RoBert F. Roosting Habits of the Irish Coal-Tit, with some Observa- 
tions or other Habits. Brit. Birds 39 (11), Nov. 1946:326-333, pl. 43. (Parus 
ater hibernicus.) 

Saunpers, Aretas A. The Seasons of Bird Song. The Beginning of Song in Spring. 
Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:97-107, fig. 1. 

SAWYER, Dorotuy. Nesting of Chestnut-sided Warbler. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947: 
136-137. 

SxutcH, ALEXANDER F. The Hummingbirds’ Brook. Sci. Monthly 63 (6), Dec. 
1946:447-457. (Habits of Costa Rican birds.) 

STEVENSON, JAMes O., and Locan H. Metrzen. Behavior and Food Habits of 
Sennett’s White-tailed Hawk in Texas. Wils. Bull. 58 (4), Dec. 1946:198-205, 
figs. 1-3. 

Stoner, Emerson A. Nest stealing by Black-headed Grosbeak. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 
1947:129-130. 

Sutton, Grorce Mixscu. Wing-flashing in the Mockingbird. Wils. Bull. 58 (4), 
Dec. 1946:206-209, pl. 8. 

Tuom, Atex. S. Display of Sand-Martin. Brit. Birds 40 (1), Jan. 1947:20~21. 
(Riparia r. riparia.) 
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Tuomas, Ruta Harris. An Orchard Oriole Colony in Arkansas. Bird-Band. 17 
(4), Oct. 1946:161-167. 
Tomxins, Ivan R. Nesting of the Barn Owl on the Lower Savannah River. 
Oriole 11 (4), Oct, 1946:59-63, 1 photo. 
Wacner, Hetmuts O. Observaciones sobre la Vida de Calothorax lucifer. Anales 
Inst. Biol. Mexico 17 (1-2), 1946:283-299, figs. 1-6. 
Woop, R. L. Proximity of Occupied Kingfisher Nests, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.Y. Nos. 
54-57, Sept. 1946:51-52. 
See also Distribution and Taxonomy: Coursen, Graf, Greene, Munro, Murie, 
Taber; Population: Lack. 


FooD AND FEEDING HABITS 
Exuiott, Joun J. A Feeding Incident of the Black-billed Cuckoo. Proc. Linn. Soc. 
N.Y. Nos. 54-57, Sept. 1946:49-50. 
Hacopian, Ratpx V. Black Vultures and live prey. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:132. 
Lonctey, Wirt1Aam H. Marsh Hawk Captures Sick Yellow-legs. Flicker 18 (4), 
Dec. 1946:107. : 
Lovett, Harvey B. Black Vultures kill young pigs in Kentucky. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 
1947:131-132. 
Poor, Hustace H. Predation by Grackles. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.Y. Nos. 54-57, Sept. 
1946:54-S5. 
Reeper, Wi11Am G. Occurrence of Mastiff Bat Remains in a Pellet of the Barn 
Owl. Condor 48 (6), Nov. 1946:282. 
Scott, WALTER E. Red-bellied snake in Ruffed Grouse crop. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 
1947:140. 
See also Life History and Behavior: Stevenson and Meitzen; Population: 
Stophlet. . 


POPULATION (including age, and mortality rates) 

Austin, OLIver L. Age record for the Arctic Tern. Bird-Band. 17 (4), Oct. 1946: 
168. 

Austin, O. L. Longevity record for the Common Tern, Bird-Band. 18 (1), Jan. 
1947:30. 

Errincton, Paut L. Predation and Vertebrate Populations. Quar. Rev. Biol. 21 
(2, 3), June, Sept. 1946:144-177; 221-245. 

Lack, Davi. The Eggs of the Red-backed Shrike. Part 2. Oologists’ Rec. 20 (4), 
Dec. 1946:49-54. (Repeat layings, clutch size, etc. of Lanius collurio.) 

LasKEy, AMELIA R. Snake depredations at bird nests. Wils. Bull. 58 (4), Dec. 
1946:217-218. 

MoseEtey, Epwiwn L. Variations in the Bird Population of Ohio and Nearby States. 
Ohio Jour. Sci. 46 (6), Nov. 1946:308-322. [Also published under title, “Vari- 
ations in the Bird Population of the North-Central States Due to Climatic and 
Other Changes.” Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:15-35.] 

Stops1et, Joun J. Crow killed by a Duck Hawk. Wils. Bull. 58 (4), Dec. 1946: 
217. 

TrnBERGEN, L. De Sperwer als roofvijand van zangvogels. Ardea 34 (1-3), Oct. 
1946:1-213. (Accipiter nisus as a predator of passerine birds. 24-page abstract 
in English.) 

ParKHuRST, R., and Davin Lack. The Clutch-size of the Yellowhammer. Brit. 
Birds 39 (12), Dec. 1946:358-364. (Emberiza citrinella.) 

See also Parasites, Abnormalities, and Disease: Laskey; Food and Feeding 
Habits: Longley, Poor. ; 
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TECHNIQUES (including banding) 

Farner, D. S. An Interesting Recovery of a Banded Gray Jay. Bird-Band. 18 (1), 
Jan. 1947:31-32. 

PacKARD, Frep Matiery. The Return of Young Robins to their Birthplaces. 
Bird-Band. 18 (1), Jan. 1947:30-31. 

SHREVE, BenyaMin. A White-throated Sparrow Return. Bird-Band. 18 (1), Jan. 
1947:32, 

SoutHEern, H. N., J. S. Watson, and Dennis Curry. Watching Nocturnal 
Animals by Infra-red Radiation. Jour. Anim. Ecol. 15 (2), Nov. 1946:198-201, 
pls. 9, 10. 

Taxos, Micmaet J. Two Native Bird Traps of Panama. Bird-Band. 18 (1), Jan. 
1947:26-30, figs. 1-3. 

Wuitcoms, Lawrence. On Filing Reprints. Sci. 104 (2711), Dec. 1946:577-578. 


See also Life History and Behavior: Austin. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND INSTITUTIONS 

FisHer, Harvey I. Bibliography of Hawaiian Birds Since 1890. Auk 64 (1), Jan. 
1947:78-97, 

FLAHAUT, MartHa Reexre. Samuel Frederick Rathbun. Murrelet 27 (3), Sept. 
1946:41-46, photo. 

Harris, Harry. George Willett (1879-1945). Auk 64 (1), Jan. 1947:107-113, pl. 5. 

LAWRENCE, BarsarA. Bibliography of Publications by Glover Morrill Allen. Proc. 
New. Eng. Zool. Club, 24, Feb. 4, 1947:1-81. ($1.00. Address: Editor, 7 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass.) 

STRESEMANN, Erwin. Baron Von Pernau, Pioneer Student of Bird Behavior. Auk 
64 (1), Jan. 1947:35-52. 

ZIMMER, JoHN T. Obituary: Frank Miculer Chapman. Amer. Nat. 80 (793), July 
1946:476-481, photo. 


PALEONTOLOGY 
See Evolution and Speciation: Gregory, Lanham. 


WItson ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB LIBRARY 


The following gifts have been recently received. From: 


Elizabeth B. Beard—1 bulletin G. F. Makkink—4 reprints 

Maurice Brooks—4 reprints Margaret M. Nice—1 book, 21 reprints 
G. Reeves Butchart—1 book William H. Phelps—2 reprints 

Mildred F. Campbell—1 bulletin Allan R. Phillips—5S reprints 

Raymond Cayouette—S reprints Frank A. Pitelka—9 books, 2 journals,. 
Richard B. Fischer—3 reprints 67 reprints 

F. N. Hamerstrom, Jr—19 bulletins Hustace H. Poor—1 bulletin, 1 reprint 
Fr. Haverschmidt—8 reprints O. A. Stevens—1 bulletin 

Leon Kelso—z2 bulletins Wendell Taber—i book 

Haven Kolb—?7 bulletins Josselyn Van Tyne—1 book 

H. L. Kutz—2 reprints Helmuth O. Wagner—2 reprints 
George H. Lowery, Jr.—4 reprints Lawrence H. Walkinshaw—3 reprints 


Of particular interest among the recent gifts are: “Birds of the Ocean,” by 
W. B. Alexander, 1928; “The Book of Bird Life,” by A. A. Allen, 1930; “Hum- 
mingbirds,” by William Jardine, 1833; “A Laboratory and Field Manual of 
Ornithology,” by Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., 1946; “Eskimo Year,” by George 
Miksch Sutton, 1934; “An Objectivistic Study of the Innate Behavior of Animals,” 
by N. Tinbergen, 1942. 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


Water Pollution—Conservation’s Most Urgent Problem 

Life cannot exist without water; all plants and all animals, including man 
himself, depend upon water. Water made our industrial system possible—water is 
used in the processes of manufacture, and as a means of carrying off industrial 
wastes. An important part of our food supply comes directly from oceans, rivers, 
and lakes. Water holds for us tremendous aesthetic, social, and recreational values. 

We have taken poor care of our waters. Where the greatest number of people 
live, where the need for water is greatest, we have all but destroyed its usefulness. 
In 1944 the Surgeon General of the United States estimated that in this country 
pollution from sewage and industrial wastes together approximated the raw sewage 
of at least 100 million people. We take the water that we use every day from 
these same streams and lakes. The effects are plain to see. The Surgeon General 
also said: “Modern processes of water purification are less and less effective in 
coping with this ever-increasing burden of pollution.” The direct economic loss 
from pollution has been estimated at from 100 to 500 million dollars a year. The 
figure does not include such things as the thousands of lost swimming holes, the 
water-birds dead of oil-soaked feathers, and the blighted resting and feeding 
grounds of wildfowl. It includes costs which are charged to the maintenance of 
public health and to losses to the fisheries industries, but to that extent only does it 
indicate the violent disruption of the whole aquatic biota. 

And there lies the naturalists’ special interest in the problem. No matter what 
their particular fields may be, there is one underlying principle which ties them 
all together: the dependence of both animals and plants upon water and soil— 
not upon water and soil as two separate systems, but as one. In the long view, 
no one animal or group of animals can be considered apart from the rest. Through 
food chains—food circuits—all organisms draw upon a common store of nutrients 
which are borrowed for a time, and eventually returned. In nature, this system 
of borrow-and-return is a fairly orderly one, but civilized man has not yet learned 
to fit himself into the basic “pattern.” As Leopold has said: “Civilization shortens 
food chains, and routes them into lakes and rivers instead of fields and pastures.” 
And in doing so, it has drastically unbalanced the biological pattern of our waters, 
all too often to the extent of destroying that pattern entirely. 

Except in the case of a very few pollutants, the techniques for cleaning up 
our waters are already well known and in use; they need only to be applied more 
widely. However, most rivers cross State lines, and we have spent our time hag- 
gling over “States’ rights” as opposed to Federal control, Anti-pollution laws must 
somehow be coordinated, but we have not agreed on how to do it. 

There is hope that agreement is now in sight. The leaders of the two opposing 
groups have again introduced bills in the Federal Congress, four in January of 
this year: H. R. 123, 315, and 470, and S. 418. All four agree on the following 
points: The States are primarily responsible for pollution-abatement programs. 
The Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health Service is made responsible for 
the control of water-pollution; in cooperation with other public and private agen- 
cies, he shall prepare pollution-control plans; he shall encourage interstate coop- 
eration; he may bring suit to abate pollution within a stated time after having 
given notice; he shall conduct investigations and publish reports thereon; he shall 
review reports and applications for Federal assistance, and shall establish priorities. 
An Advisory Board is to be established, consisting of the Surgeon General as Chair- 
man, and representatives of the Departments of War, the Interior, and Agriculture, 
with five additional members not in Federal employ; the Board will review poli- 
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cies and programs on pollution control and make recommendations thereon to the 
Surgeon General; $100,000,000 is authorized for grants-in-aid and loans in each 
year and $1,500,000 for State aid in studies and programs. 

Anti-pollution bills have been introduced in Congress regularly since 1936. 
One of the earliest passed both Houses but was vetoed by the President in June 
1938 because it did not provide for review by the Executive branch. Another, 
in 1940, passed both Houses but died in conference over an amendment similar 
to the provision which differentiates the present Mundt bill from the other three. 
During the war, although new sources of pollution appeared at a much greater rate 
than before, anti-pollution legislation was out of the question on practical grounds. 
That excuse no longer exists. 

The most significant thing about the four current bills is that their proposers 
have shelved the old jurisdictional dispute. An encouraging sign is that S. 418 was 
introduced as a joint bill sponsored by the leaders of the two major political 
parties, Senators Barkley and Taft. Public opinion is unquestionably in favor of 
pollution control. The chance to get it seems better than it has been for many 
years. There is no excuse for more delay —F.N.H. 


Conservation of Renewable Natural Resources: Some Fundamental As- 
pects of the Problem. By Raphael Zon, William S. Cooper, Gustaf A. Pear- 
son, Homer L. Shantz, A. E. Douglass, Charles G. Abbot, Paul B. Sears, 
Ellsworth Huntington, Morris L. Cooke, Samuel T. Dana, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, and Julian F. McGowin. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1941:6 X 9 in., vi + 200 pp., 31 figs. $2.50. 

This book appears to be a collection of twelve papers which were read at the 
University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference. The table of contents divides 
them into three groups: natural vegetation as a guide to farm and forest practice; 
climatic cycles in relation to conservation; and the administrative task of conser- 
vation, public and private. There is no introduction to explain either the basic 
plan or its objectives. ’ 

The nature of the first section is indicated by its individual titles: “Natural 
Vegetation as a Key to Conservation Practices” (Raphael Zon), “Man’s Use and 
Abuse of Native Vegetation: The Lessons of the Past and the Prospects for the 
Future” (William S. Cooper), “What Forest Trees Tell about Climate and Soil” 
(Gustaf A. Pearson), and “The Original Grassland and Desert Shrub Vegetation 

. . as a Guide to Present Day Agricultural Practice’ (Homer L. Shantz). This 
is useful and interesting information of a kind that has too often been ignored in 
the past. 

The section on climatic cycles is the longest but, except for Paul B. Sears’ 
excellent account of “Conservation and Changing Environment” (10 pp.), has been 
related only slightly, if at all, to the main subject of the book. Two of these papers— 
“Dendrochronology and Studies in ‘Cyclics’” (A. E. Douglass) and “Periodicities 
in Solar Variation Reflected in Weather” (Charles G. Abbot)—explain some of the 
research methods and findings of these two authorities. “Climatic Pulsations and 
an Ozone Hypothesis of Libraries and History” (Ellsworth Huntington; 49 pp.) 
re-states some of the author’s well known theories concerning climatic cycles and 
their influence upon human history, and adds the “Ozone Hypothesis”—a sugges- 
tion that minute changes in the amount of atmospheric ozone, associated with 
fluctuations of weather and climate, affect human well-being and mental activity. 
This is fascinating to read, but seems singularly out of place. 

The final section has for its keynote “On Total Conservation” (Morris L. Cooke), 

stressing the need for planning. “Natural Resources and the States” (Samuel T. 

Dana) and “The Forest Problem Can Be Solved by Increased Production and Use” 
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(Julian F. McGowin) deal mainly with forestry, the first from the standpoint of 
state, the second of private, responsibility. “Federal Responsibilities in Total Con- 
servation” (Milton S. Eisenhower), like the whole first section, draws its examples 
mainly from soil conservation, agriculture, and forestry. Even in this section, as 
throughout the book, other renewable resources—such as waters, fish and wildlife, 
and recreational values—get scant attention. 

Altogether, like so many other symposia, this one is a group of essays, some good, 
some excellent, no one of which can cover the whole subject; they fail to do so 
collectively through the lack, apparently, of planned integration —F.N.H. 


Wrtp.Lire CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 
Frederick N. Hamerstrom, Jr., Chairman 


WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB APPOINTMENTS FOR 1947 
The President has appointed the following to serve during 1947: 


Committees— 
Membership Committee. Walter E. Scott, Chairman. Names of members will ap- 
pear in a later issue of the Bulletin. 


Affiliated Societies Committee. Gordon M. Meade, Chairman. Theodora Nelson, 
Member-at-large; Russell DeGarmo (Brooks Bird Club); Eugene P. Odum 
(Georgia Ornithological Society) ; O. A. Stevens (Inland Bird Banding Asso- 
ciation); Harvey B. Lovell (Kentucky Ornithological Society); Edson H. 
Fichter (Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union); George R. Mayfield (Tennessee 
Ornithological Society); N. R. Barger (Wisconsin Society for Ornithology) ; 
J. J. Murray (Virginia Society of Ornithology). 


Wildlife Conservation Committee. Frederick N. Hamerstrom, Jr., Chairman. Ru- 
dolf Bennitt, George H. Breiding, Charles A. Dambach, Paul L. Errington, 
Ludlow Griscom, H. Albert Hochbaum, Harrison F. Lewis, Robert A. McCabe, 
Richard H. Pough, Herbert L. Stoddard, Gustav A. Swanson, Milton B. 
Trautman. ; 


Illustrations Committee. Walter J. Breckenridge, Chairman. Richard P. Grossen- 
heider, Hal H. Harrison, Karl Maslowski, Roger Tory Peterson, T. M. Shortt. 


Endowment Fund Committee. Harold F. Wing, Chairman. Mrs. Herbert E. 
Carnes, William W. Griffin, Fred W. Haecker, Fred T. Hall. 


Library Committee. Harold R. Mayfield, Chairman. Edward F. Dana, Arthur E. 
Staebler, Rowland S. Wilson. 


Trustees— 
James Henry Bruns, three-year term 
Allyn R. Moser, two-year term 
William G. Fargo, one-year term. 


Representative of the Wilson Club on the American Ornithologists’ Union 
Council—Maurice G. Brooks. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


BY MAURICE BROOKS, SECRETARY 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Wilson’ Ornithological Club was 
held November 28-30, 1946, at Omaha, Nebraska, at the invitation of the Nebraska 
Ornithologists’ Union. Business and social sessions were held in the Joslyn Mem- 
orial, and the Annual Dinner was given in the Hotel Fontenelle. 

The Executive Council met on Thursday evening, November 28, at the 
Omaha Club. On Friday and Saturday there were two business sessions, three 
sessions devoted to the presentation of papers, and one session to the showing of 
color films of birds and other wildlife. A bird and mammal art exhibit, arranged by 
Walter J. Breckenridge, was held at the Joslyn Memorial. The artists whose 
works were shown had been members of the armed services of the United States 
during World War II and had had, therefore, opportunity to visit many parts of 
the world seldom reached by the zoologist. There was also an exhibit of Nebraska 
bird skins. 

Following the Annual Dinner, the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union was host 
to members and guests of the Wilson Ornithological Club. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Present at the Executive Council meeting on Thursday evening were the fol- 
lowing officers, members of the Council, and committee chairmen: George M. Sut- 
ton, Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., Maurice Brooks, Burt L. Monroe, Josselyn Van 
Tyne, Milton B. Trautman, George H. Lowery, Jr., Lawrence E. Hicks, George B. 
Thorp, Walter J. Breckenridge, R. Allyn Moser, and Harold F. Wing. President 
Sutton presided. 

A summary of the Club’s business and activities during the years 1942-45 was 
read and approved. 

Reports were given by the Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Editor. 

Josselyn Van Tyne was unanimously re-elected Editor for 1947. 

It was voted that the Treasurer be responsible for maintaining the master 
membership list of the Club; that the Treasurer furnish the Editor with the cor- 
rected mailing list for each issue of The Wilson Bulletin; that the Treasurer furnish 
the Secretary with the official membership roll; and that membership application 
cards be printed with instructions for return to the Treasurer. 

Affiliation with the Brooks Bird Club, of West Virginia, was approved. 

Reports were received from the Affiliated Societies Committee, the Illustrations 
Committee, the Endowment Fund Committee, and the Library Committee. 

An invitation to hold the 1947 Annual Meeting of the Club at Columbus, 
Ohio, was received from Edward S, Thomas, representing The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, the Wheaton Club, and other organizations. It was voted to accept the 
invitation, and to hold the meeting on the week end following Thanksgiving. 

The President announced the gift to the Club of five hundred dollars for 
the encouragement of research and the promotion of closer relations between the 
Club and the affiliated societies. 


Bustness SESSIONS 


The first business session was called to order by President George M. Sutton 
at 9:45 a.m. on November 29. The minutes of the 1941 meeting (published in 
The Wilson Bulletin for March 1942) were approved. The condensed minutes of 
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meetings and actions of the Council for the years 1942-45 (during which no 
general meetings of the Club were held) were read and approved. 

Reports of the Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Editor -were read and ap- 
proved. 

The President appointed the following temporary committees: on Nominations, 
Lawrence H. Walkinshaw, Margaret M. Nice, S. Charles Kendeigh; on Auditing, 
Harold Wing and Bernard Baker; on Resolutions, Milton B. Trautman, F. W. 
Haecker, and Donald S. Farner. 

The report of the Executive Council was read and approved. 

Reports were received and approved from the Program Committee, the En- 
dowment Fund Committee, the Affiliated Societies Committee, the Illustrations 
Committee, and the Committee on Local Arrangements. 

The Secretary announced that the names of 172 proposed new members for 
1946 were at the registration desk and that these names would be voted on at the 
final business session. 

The final business session was called to order by President Sutton at 4:45 p.m. 
on November 30. 

One hundred and seventy-two persons named by the Secretary and six addi- 
tional persons named at the Annual Meeting were unanimously elected members. 

The revised constitution for the Wilson Ornithological Club, published in 
The Wilson Bulletin for June 1946 was accepted. 

Under the terms of the new constitution, President Sutton named the fol- 
lowing persons to serve as Trustees for the Club: William G. Fargo, to serve for 
one year; R. Allyn Moser, to serve for two years; James H. Bruns, to serve for 
three years. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was read and accepted. 

The Resolutions Committee presented the following resolution, which was 
then adopted: 


Resolved, that the Wilson Ornithological Club, at its Twenty-eighth Annual 
Meeting on November 28-30, 1946, in Omaha, Nebraska, wishes to express its 
sincere thanks to those who have made this meeting a memorable one; to the 
Omaha Society of Fine Arts for making available the facilities of the Joslyn Mem- 
orial, and to Eugene Kingman for arranging the art exhibit; fo the members of 
the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, and to Dr. R. Allyn Moser in particular; to 
the artists who contributed paintings, drawings, and photographs of birds ex- 
hibited during this meeting, and particularly to Dr. Walter J. Breckenridge for 
assembling this display; and to William Dilger, who contributed the drawing 
for the Annual Dinner menu. 


Presentation and adoption of other resolutions followed. 

The Nominating Committee proposed the following officers for the Club, who 
were then elected: President, George Miksch Sutton; First Vice-President, Olin 
Sewall Pettingill, Jr.; Second Vice-President, Maurice Brooks; Secretary, James B. 
Young; Treasurer, Burt L. Monroe; Elective Members of the Executive Council, 
Rudolf Bennitt, George H. Lowery, Jr., Milton B, Trautman. 

The thanks of the Club were voted to William Ferguson for the use of his 
projector during the meetings. 

The session adjourned at 5:05 p.m. 


Papers AND Motion Pictures SEssIons 


The opening session began on Friday morning, November 29, with an address 
of welcome by Dr. R. Allyn Moser, President of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union, and a response by President George M. Sutton of the Wilson Ornithological 
Club. 
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During the four sessions on Friday and Saturday a total of 22 papers and 8 
motion picture films, all in color, were presented. The papers covered the follow- 
ing subjects: bird distribution (7); life history (4); wildlife management (2) ; 
conservation and education (3); bird behavior (1); bird photography (1); bird 
populations (1); techniques in studying bird migration (1) ; ornithological history 
(1) ; methods of publishing scientific information (1). The program of papers and 
films, together with brief abstracts, is given below. 


OPENING SEsSION, FripAY Morninc, NOVEMBER 29 


1. Wutson Tout, North Platte, Nebraska. Founders of the Nebraske Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union (10 minutes). 

A paper of particular interest because the speaker is the only Charter Mem- 
ber of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union still on the roll of that organization. 
The Union, now 47 years old, has just re-affiliated with the Wilson Ornithological 
Club. 


2. Lawrence E. Hicxs, Ohio State University. The 1945-46 Snowy Owl and 
Evening Grosbeak Invasion of the Ohio Area. Illustrated by slides (20 
minutes) . 

A summary of data on Snowy Owls and Evening Grosbeaks that moved 
southward beyond their normal range into Ohio, the latter species in three sep- 
arate waves. 


3. Frep T. Hawi, Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Rochester, New York. 

Observations on the Yellow-billed Tropic-bird. Ilustrated by colored slides 

(20 minutes). 

A report covering three years’ observations of the nesting habits, feeding 
habits, and natural enemies of Phaéthon lepturus on the Bermuda Islands. Rats, 
which drove the birds away from certain otherwise favorable breeding areas, may, 
in the speaker’s opinion, have extirpated also the local nesting populations of Ber- 
muda Petrel (Pterodroma cahow) and Audubon’s Shearwater (Puffinus lhermin- 
ieri) . 

4. Burr L. Monrog, Anchorage, Kentucky. Observations of Water and Wading 

Birds at the Falls of the Ohio. Illustrated by slides (20 minutes). 

A summary of observations of waterfowl and shorebirds from 1930 to 1946, 
including comments on 87 species, 24 of which were new for the Kentucky State 
list. The study area extended from the western edge of the city of Louisville, in 
Jefferson County, to a point 14 miles upstream, in Oldham County. The speaker 
emphasized the need for confirmation of numerous early records. 


5. F. W. Haecker, Kemmerer, Wyoming. Birds of La Barge Creek Basin, Lin- 
coln and Sublette Counties, Wyoming (15 minutes). 

A discussion of the climate, flora, and fauna of a 200-square-mile montane 
tract (elevation 7,000 to 10,000 feet) in southwestern Wyoming, with emphasis on 
the birdlife, especially the Corvidae, The paper was based on observations made 
during 31 consecutive months (May 1944 to the fall of 1946). Especially notable 
were the speaker’s comments on a feeding-counter maintained throughout the 
year at 8,000 feet elevation. 


Fray AFTERNOON 


6. Bert Harwett, National Audubon Society, New York. The Bonaventure 
Island Refuge. Colored motion pictures (30 minutes). 
Among the photographs of the various seabirds which inhabit Bonaventure 
Island, Gaspé County, Quebec, were unusual shots showing Gannets plunging 
headlong into the water from considerable height. 
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.7. KR. Attyn Moser, Omaha, Nebraska. Biotic Concept with It’s Relation to 
Nebraska (20 minutes). 
Discussion of the biotic provinces of Nebraska and of the birdlife characteris- 
tic of each province. 


8. Mutton B. Trautman, F. T. Stone Laboratory, The Ohio State University, 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio. Diurnal Movements of the Common Golden-eye about 
South Bass Island, Ohio, during the Autumn Migration. Illustrated by slides 
(15 minutes). 

Golden-eyes observed about South Bass Island in November and December 
(until the freeze-up) appeared to roost about a mile offshore even in rough 
weather. About sunrise they flew directly toward the island, turned when 100 to 
300 yards offshore, moved parallel to the shore, and alighted in small groups at 
reefs which they usually could see without difficulty because of the clearness of the 
water. Here they remained all day, feeding actively until noon, resting between 
noon and 4 p.m., and feeding again from 4 o’clock until sunset. At sunset they 
became restless. Presently one of them rose, and, followed by the others, flew out 
to the roost. 

About 5 per cent of the water area was “reef,” that is, Golden-eye feeding 
ground. The birds fed on crawfishes principally, but also on large aquatic insects, 
mollusks, and algae. Other species of ducks, notably Black Ducks, Red-breasted 
Mergansers, and Old-squaws at South Bass Island, and shoal-water ducks at 
baited ponds, quickly formed regular feeding habits, some of which involved re- 
stricted feeding areas. ° 


9. NrxoraAs TINBERGEN, University of Leiden, Netherlands. The Study of Bird 
Behavior. Illustrated by slides (20 minutes). 
A discussion of some of the stimuli employed by birds, fishes, insects, and other 
animals in eliciting certain responses. Illustrations showed color pattern and pos- 
ture stimuli of the Stickleback, English Robin, etc. 


10. Otxmy SEwALL Petrincri1, Jr., Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. Prog- 
ress Report on the Whooping Crane Project (15 minutes). 

During the spring and summer of 1946 Pettingill travelled widely in attempt- 
ing to ascertain where the few surviving pairs of Whooping Cranes were breeding. 
On the Texas coast he saw a small number of wintering birds, among them adults 
feeding parti-colored young. In the Athabasca Lake district he flew over consid- 
erable areas of tundra vainly looking for the rare birds. The work was spon- 
sored jointly by the National Audubon Society and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


11. Joun H. Baker, National Audubon Society, New York. The Program of the 
Audubon Society (15 minutes). 
A discussion of the aims of the National Audubon Society, with emphasis on 
recently organized parts of the Society’s work. 


12. Joon Writtarp BAEcuHLE, St. Joseph’s College. Bird Portraits. Illustrated by 
slides (20 minutes). 
A series of close-up portraits of captive birds, with comments on the way in 
which the birds were held while being photographed. 


13. JossELyN VAN Tyne, University of Michigan. Methods of Publishing Scien- 
tific Information (10 minutes). 
The organization and writing of scientific papers and notes, with remarks on 
titling, choice of the place of publication, and ways of safeguarding scientific 
accuracy through the whole editorial and publication process. 
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14. Davi Damon, Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Commission, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Seasonal Relationship of Bobwhite Quail to Woody Cover. Mlus- 
trated by slides (20 minutes). 

A summary of data (based on flushing of over 150 coveys) pertaining to the 
dependence of the Bob-white on woodlots and osage orange hedges in southeas@rn 
Nebraska, particularly in winter. (Now published: Nebr. Bird Rev., 14, No. 2:34- 
36.) 


SaTuRDAY Morninc, NoveMBER 30 


15. Grorce J. Wattace, Michigan State College. Food Habits of Michigan Barn 
Owls (15 minutes). 
An analysis of one year’s pellets (805) and prey (2,266 vertebrate individuals) 
from a pair of Barn Owls and their two broods of young. 


16. Joun H. Wampore, Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Commission, 

Lincoln, Nebraska. Hawk Populations in Nebraska (10 minutes). 

In more than 40,000 miles of driving through central Nebraska in 1945 (all 
year) and 1946 (January 1 to September 1) the speaker obtained 2,257 sight 
records of 18 species of hawks—the rarest, the Duck Hawk (seen once); the 
commonest, the Sparrow Hawk (seen 800 times). He saw Sparrow Hawks and 
Marsh Hawks every month during the 20-month period. He saw two brown 
Marsh Hawks (adult females and immature birds) to one gray (adult male). 


17. Wayne SHort, National Audubon Society, New York. The Audubon Screen 
Tours Program. Illustrated by slides (20 minutes). 
A brief history of the Audubon Screen Tours movement, with emphasis on the 
opportunities this program offers for conservation education. 


18. Epson Ficnutrer, University of Nebraska State Museum, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Sight Record of Eastern Glossy Ibis in Nebraska (5 minutes). 
Published under title, “Possible Sight Record of Eastern Glossy Ibis in Ne- 
braska.” Nebr. Bird Rev., 14, No. 2:44. 


19-20. Joun W. Scott, University of Wyoming. Changing Environment and the 

Sage Grouse. A colored motion picture, The Sage Grouse. (30 minutes) 

A report on the possible causes of the steady decrease in numbers of the Sage 
Grouse, once an abundant and important upland game bird in the western United 
States. In 1934 it was found in only 9 states. In the speaker’s opinion changes in 
environment are largely responsible. These changes result principally from over- 
grazing (which has forced cattle into the sage-brush) ; topsoil erosion; drying up 
of the soil, seeps, water-holes and lakes. Young Sage Grouse depend on insect food 
obtainable in low-lying meadowlands. Where this moist habitat disappears, the 
Sage Grouse disappears too. 


21. Aprtan C. Fox, Soil Conservation Service, Lincoln, Nebraska. Soil and Water 
Conservation Education in Public Schools (15 minutes). 
A discussion of the importance of soil and water to all forms of life and a 
plea for teaching conservation of these resources. 
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22. Levi L. Mouter, Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Commission, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Concerning Roost Flights of Prairie Chickens (15 minutes). 
Having learned through repeated observation that all Prairie Chickens of a 

given flock ceased feeding and flew to their roost more or less simultaneously, 

Mphler simplified the problem of counting birds by flushing and counting one 

flock before the usual time for roost-flight, then driving to a place at which he 

could count a second flock flying to roost at the usual time. 


23. Grorce H. Lowery, Jr., Louisiana State University. The Use of the Telescope 
in Studies of Bird Migration. Illustrated by slides (30 minutes). 
A plea for widespread collaboration in studying bird migration, using low- 
power telescopes, with a discussion of the direction, frequency, and time of night 
at which birds have been seen flying across the face of the moon. 


24. Seta H. Low, US. Fish and Wildlife Service, Jet, Oklahoma. Observations on 
Shorebirds, Jaegers, Gulls, and Terns on the Salt Plains National Wildlife 
Refuge, Alfalfa County, Oklahoma (20 minutes). 

In the fall of 1941 a flood-control reservoir of 11,000 surface acres was created 
on the Salt Plains National Wildlife Refuge. About this artificial lake and the 
near-by salt plains, Low observed numerous charadriiform birds from 1941 to 
1944, among them many species new for Oklahoma. The abundance of some 


species may indicate that a new line of flight has been established because of this 
feeding and resting place. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


25. Epwin R. Karmpacu, Fish and Wildlife Service, Denver, Colorado. Birds, 

Beasts, and the Rainbow (45 minutes). 

Presentation through colored motion pictures of experiments with colored 
grains, showing that Mourning Doves and other birds either failed to see or dis- 
criminated against green-colored grain, but that various mammals ate grain with- 
out apparent regard for its color. . 


26. WitttAM Fercuson, Omaha, Nebraska. This Curious World of Nature (30 
minutes) . 
Colored motion pictures taken in Colorado of such montane birds as the 
Dipper, Williamson’s Sapsucker, Mountain Bluebird, and Violet-green Swallow. 


27. Joun H. Baker, National Audubon Society, New York. Southern Refuges of 
the Audubon Society (30 minutes). 
Colored motion pictures of water birds on their Texas coast nesting grounds, 
with running comment on the relationships between bird colonies, economically 
important fish, and other elements of the biotic community. 


28. BERNARD BAKER, Marne, Michigan. Mexican and West Indian Birds in Color. 
Presented by title. 


29. WaLTerR J. BRECKENRIDGE, Minnesota Museum of Natural History. Northward 
Migration of Sandhill Cranes in the Platte River Area of Western Nebraska 
(30 minutes). 
Colored motion pictures of large flocks of Sandhill Cranes, most of which were 
feeding in stubble fields not far from farm buildings. Dancing of the birds seemed 
to be of a communal nature. 
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30. Oxrn SEWALL PerrincItt, Jr., Carleton College. Athabasca Sojourn (45 min- 
utes). 
Colored motion pictures taken during a summer reconnaisance of the supposed 
breeding ground of the Whooping Crane. Among the birds photographed were 
Horned Grebes, Long-billed Marsh Wrens, and Coots. 


THe ANNUAL DINNER 


The Annual Wilson Ornithological Club Dinner was held at the Hotel Fonte- 
nelle on Friday, November 29, with President George M. Sutton as Toastmaster. 
President Sutton introduced Dr. Nikolaas Tinbergen, of the University of Leiden, 
Mr. Wilson Tout, a founder of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, Mr. John H. 
Baker, Executive Director of the National Audubon Society, Dr, R. Allyn Moser, 
Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements, and Mr. and Mrs. F. L. 
Jaques. 

The principal speaker was Mr. Roy N. Towl, engineer for the Omaha city 
parks system; his subject was “The Missouri River.” Music was furnished by Mr. 
Arthur Randall, of Omaha. 

Following the Annual Dinner, the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Unien was host to 
Wilson Ornithological Club members and guests at an informal reception in the 
Joslyn Memorial. Part of the time was spent viewing the exhibit of bird and 
mammal portraiture in the galleries of the Memorial. 


MINUTES OF THE WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB, 1941-45 


Since the Wilson Ornithological Club has held no regular meeting since the 
Champaign—Urbana meeting, November 20-23, 1941, the Secretary has prepared 
the following summary of the Club’s business and activities during the past five 
years. 

The minutes and proceedings of the 1941 meeting were published in detail in 
The Wilson Bulletin for March 1942. To summarize them briefly: 1. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, George Miksch Sutton; First Vice-President, 
S. Charles Kendeigh; Second Vice-President, Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr.; Secretary, 
Maurice Brooks; Treasurer, Gustav Swanson; Elective Members of the Executive 
Council, Burt L. Monroe, Eugene P. Odum, and Lawrence H. Walkinshaw. 
2. Josselyn Van Tyne was re-elected Editor. 3. It was proposed to hold the 1942 
meeting at Cornell University. 4. Affiliations with the Inland Bird Banding Asso- 
ciation, the Virginia Society of Ornithclogy, and the Georgia Ornithological So- 
ciety were approved. 5. Dues for Active Members were raised from $2.50 to $3.00, 
and for Associate Members from $1.50 to $2.00. 

During the summer of 1942 it was decided that, because of wartime conditions, 
the proposed Ithaca meeting could not be held. President Sutton announced plans 
for an election of officers by mail ballot, the slate to be drawn up by a nominating 
committee and published in the Bulletin. The election resulted in the naming of 
the same officers for 1943 as had served during 1942, save that Milton B. Traut- 
man was named as Treasurer to succeed Gustav Swanson, who had resigned. The 
Council re-elected Josselyn Van Tyne as Editor. 

The March 1943 Bulletin carried full reports of the officers and committee 
chairmen, showing the Club to be active and in sound financial condition. 

In the course of 1943 the Club’s President, George M. Sutton, entered mili- 
tary service, the First Vice-President, S. Charles Kendeigh, serving the remainder 
of the year as Acting President; a meeting of the Club was again impossible, and 
another mail election of officers was held. The following officers were named: 
President, S. Charles Kendeigh; First Vice-President, Olin S. Pettingill, Jr.; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Harrison F. Lewis; Secretary, Maurice Brooks; Treasurer, 
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Milton B. Trautman; Elective Members of the Executive Council, Burt L. Mon- 
roe, Eugene P. Odum, and Lawrence H. Walkinshaw. By vote of the Council, 
Josselyn Van Tyne was re-elected Editor for 1944. 

By the summer of 1944 a large amount of Club business had accumulated, 
some of which could not be carried on by mail. President Kendeigh called a 
meeting of the Executive Council at the Franz Theodore Stone Laboratory of 
Ohio State University, at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, August 11-12, 1944. Despite difficulties 
of travel, there was a good attendance of officers and committee chairmen. One 
important item of business was the re-incorporation of the Club; the Corporate 
Certificate was issued by the State of Illinois on October 16, 1944. 

Officers for 1945 were again elected by mail ballot, the entire slate which 
served in 1944 being re-elected. Josselyn Van Tyne was re-elected Editor for 1945. 
A revision of the Club’s constitution was outlined. 

Travel conditions in 1945 did not permit a full meeting, but a meeting of 
the Executive Council and committee chairmen was held at Columbus, Ohio, on 
October 13, 1945. Work continued on a revision of the Constitution. It was an- 
nounced that the Wisconsin Ornithological Society had expressed a desire to affili- 
ate with the Wilson Ornithological Club, and favorable action on this matter was 
taken by the Council. 

Another mail ballot was used to elect officers for 1946. The election resulted as 
follows: President, George Miksch Sutton; First Vice-President, Olin S. Pettin- 
gill, Jr.; Second Vice-President, Harrison F. Lewis; Secretary, Maurice Brooks; 
Treasurer, Burt L. Monroe; Elective Members of the Executive Council, Milton B. 
Trautman, Rudolf Bennitt, and George H. Lowery, Jr. Josselyn Van Tyne was 
re-elected Editor by the Council. 

The five-year period covered by this report is noteworthy for the steady 
growth of the Club, and for the improvement of its financial position. Despite 
sharply rising costs, the increased membership of the Club and the fact that many 
members have raised the class of their membership have permitted our Treasurer 
to show a safe balance in the current fund each year. 

Through the outstanding work of the Endowment Committee, the number of © 
Life Members has shown a steady increase. This also contributes to our financial 
security. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Maurice Brooks, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, 1946 


The last full meeting of the Wilson Ornithological Club was held at Cham- 
paign-Urbana, Illinois, November 20-23, 1941, five years ago. At that time the 
effect of World War II was already being felt. We closed the year with 1,181 
members, and it was freely predicted that in the event of protracted war, our 
membership would fall to seven or eight hundred. It is a tribute to the vitality of 
the Club that, despite the war and the necessary suspension of full meetings, the 
membership grew steadily during the entire five years. Much of the credit for 
this growth in membership is due to the two persons who served successively as 
chairman of the membership committee, Richard L. Weaver and Frederick M. 
Baumgartner. Credit is also due to many members of the Club who suggested 
new prospects, and who made special efforts to maintain, or to raise, the class of 
their own membership. 

We now have 1,301 members on our rolls, the highest number which the Club 
has ever attained. During 1946 we have made a net gain of 101 members. At the 
close of 1945 our membership totalled 1,200, and during 1946 we lost, from all 
causes, 71 members, and gained 172. 
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Membership in the Club by classes (with the corresponding figures for 1945 
in parentheses) is as follows: Founders, 2 (3); Life Members, 44 (34); Sustain- 
ing Members, 72 (67); Active Members, 449 (412); Associate Members, 734 
(684). During 1946 the 172 new members were divided as follows: Sustaining 
Members, 3; Active Members, 44; Associate Members, 125. 

From an ornithological society of somewhat local scope, our Club has grown 
to be an international organization. We now have members resident in every state 
in the Union, in most of the provinces of Canada, and in many foreign countries. 
Without attempting to give a complete summary we have at present members as 
follows: 


California 60 Maryland 21 North Dakota 10 
Colorado 11 Massachusetts 43 Ohio 125 
Connecticut 19 Michigan 92 Pennsylvania 63 
Florida 17 Minnesota 45 Tennessee 20 
Georgia 19 Missouri 25 Texas 25 
Illinois 84 Montana 12 : Virginia 18 
Indiana 30 Nebraska 11 West Virginia 20 
Iowa 32 New Hampshire 15 Wisconsin 50 
Kansas 13 New Jersey 22 Canada ~ 54 
Kentucky 22 New York 114 Foreign 25 


In the past year the Club has lost one of its Founders, Franklin Lorenzo 
Burns, of Berwyn, Pennsylvania, His death leaves but two living Founders, Dr. 
Lynds Jones and Dr. R. M. Strong. 

Your Secretary, with this meeting, completes five years in the office. It has 
been a pleasure and an inspiration to work with the Club and its members. He 
bespeaks the same fine cooperation for his successor. 

Maurice Brooxs, Secretary 


The report of the Treasurer will be published in the June issue of the 
Bulletin. 


Tue Wutson Butiretin Pusrication DATES 
The actual dates of publication of the four numbers in 1946 were: May 21, 
August 2, October 2, December 21. 











OFFICERS OF THE WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


J. B. Richards, 1888-1889. 
Lynds Jones, 1890-1893. 
Willard N. Clute, 1894. 

R. M. Strong, 1894-1901, 
Lynds Jones, 1902-1908. 
F. L. Burns, 1909-1911. 
W. E. Saunders, 1912-1913. 
T. C. Stephens, 1914-1916. 
W. F. Henninger, 1917. 
Myron H. Swenk, 1918-1919, 
* R. M. Strong, 1920-1921. 


PRESIDENT 


Thos. L. Hankinson, 1922-1923. 
Albert F. Ganier, 1924-1926. 
Lynds Jones, 1927-1929. 

J. W. Stack, 1930-1931. 

J. M. Shaver, 1932-1934. 
Josselyn Van Tyne, 1935-1937. 
Mrs, Margaret Morse Nice, 1938-1939. 
Lawrence E. Hicks, 1940-1941. 
George Miksch Sutton, 1942-1943. 
S. Charles Kendeigh, 1943-1945. 
George Miksch Sutton, 1946- 


Frrst VICE-PRESIDENT 


. C. Maxfield, 1893. 

. M. Strong, 1894. 

ed Hollister, 1895-1903. 

. L. Dawson, 1904-1905. 
. L. Baird, 1906-1908. 

. E. Saunders, 1909-1911. 


ZROa 
Qa. 


. H. Swales, 1912-1913. 

eo. L. Fordyce, 1914-1919. 
. C. Oberholser, 1920-1921. 
ayton Stoner, 1922-1923. 


owsns 


ox 


Wm. I. Lyon, 1924. 

Thos. H. Whitney, 1925-1928. 
George Miksch Sutton, 1929-1931. 
Edwin L. Moseley, 1932. 

Josselyn Van Tyne, 1933-1934. 
Alfred M. Bailey, 1935-1936. 
Mrs. Margaret M. Nice, 1937. 
Lawrence E. Hicks, 1938-1939. 
George Miksch Sutton, 1940-1941. 
S. Charles Kendeigh, 1942-1943. 


Olin S. Pettingill, Jr., 1944- 
. SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Josselyn Van Tyne, 1932. 
Alfred M. Bailey, 1933-1934. 


Mrs. Margaret M. Nice, 1935-1936. 


Lawrence E. Hicks, 1937. 


George Miksch Sutton, 1938-1939. 
S. Charles Kendeigh, 1940-1941. 
Olin S. Pettingill, Jr., 1942-1943. 
Harrison F. Lewis, 1944-1946. 


Maurice Brooks, 1947- 


Lynds Jones, 1888-1889. 

J. Warren Jacobs, 1890-1891. 
Willard N. Clute, 1892. 

J. Warren Jacobs, 1893. 

Wm. B. Caulk, 1894. 

J. E. Dickinson, 1895-1897. 
W. L. Dawson, 1898-1901. 
John W. Daniel, Jr., 1902-1905. 
Frank L. Burns, 1906. 

Benj. T. Gault, 1907-1911. 

C. W. G. Ejifrig, 1912-1913. 


R. M. Strong, 1892-1893. 
Lynds Jones, 1894-1901. 

F. L. Burns, 1902-1905. 

B. H. Swales, 1906-1908. 
W. F. Henninger, 1909-1913. 
P. B. Coffin, 1914-1916. 
Frank M. Phelps, 1917-1919. 
Geo. L. Fordyce, 1920-1922. 


Lynds Jones, 1888-1900. 
Frank L. Burns, 1901. 


SECRETARY 


Orpheus M, Schantz, 1914. 
Thos. L. Hankinson, 1915-1916. 
G. A. Abbott, 1917. 

Albert F. Ganier, 1918-1922. 
Gordon Wilson, 1923-1925. 
Howard K. Gloyd, 1926-1928. 
Jesse M. Shaver, 1929-1931. 
Lawrence E. Hicks, 1932-1936. 
Olin S. Pettingill, Jr., 1937-1941. 
Maurice Brooks, 1942-1946. 
James B. Young, 1947- 


TREASURER 


Wm. I. Lyon, 1923. 

Ben J. Blincoe, 1924-1926. 

J. W. Stack, 1927-1929. 

W. M. Rosene, 1930-1935. 

S. E. Perkins, III, 1936+1938. 
Gustav Swanson, 1939-1942. 
Milton B. Trautman, 1943-1945. 
Burt L. Monroe, 1946- 


EDITOR 


Lynds Jones, 1902-1924. 
T: C. Stephens, 1925-1938. 


Josselyn Van Tyne, 1939- 
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